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FAITH. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 


Fain would I hold my lamp of life aloft, 
Like yonder tower built high above the reef; 
Steadfast, though tempests rave or winds blow soft, 
Clear, though the sky dissolve in tears of grief. 


For darkness passes, storms shall not abide; 
A little patience, and the fog is past; 
After the sorrow of the ebbing tide, 
The singing flood returns in joy at Jast. 


The night is long, and pain weighs heavily, 

But God will hold His world above despair: 
Look to the East, where up the lucid sky 

The morning climbs! The day shall yet be fair! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We publish this week the report of the 
first two days’ sessions of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association’s annual 
meeting, held at ‘Topeka. ‘The account is 
taken mainly from the reports in the To- 
peka Daily Capital. Let no one fail to read 
the admirable speeches delivered. 


+> a 


On Nov. 3, the Vermont House of Rep- 
resentatives, after an extended discussion, 
passed the municipal woman suffrage bill 
by a vote of 135 to 89. If this bill 
passes the Senate it will be a great thing, 
and will place Vermont in advance of all 
the other States. The prospects of suc- 
cess in the Senate are considered good by 
friends on the spot. A private letter says, 
“On the day when the bill was introduced, 
it seemed for once as if woman suffrage 
was in the very air of Montpelier. The 
reporters cut off pieces of the blue ribbons 
with which the petitions were tied, and 
wore them in their buttonholes. Straws 
show which way the wind blows. Once 
the reporters at the State House would not 
have done that.” 

— —_ +294 —_ 


A correspondent asks: ‘*What States 
and Territories have nade women eligible 
on school boards and for State and coun- 
ty superintendents of education?” Women 
are eligible as school officers in California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Dakota, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, and Washington Territo- 
ries; we think also in Oregon and Monta- 
na. In Michigan, women are eligible as 
school inspectors; in Connecticut, as 
school visitors; in New Jersey, as school 
trustees. In Wisconsin, women are eligi- 
ble to all school offices except that of 
State Superintendent. In Iowa women 
are eligible to all school offices, and one 
member of the State Board of Examiners 
Must be a woman. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation held its Annual Meeting Oct. 27, 
the Iowa Association, Nov. 2 and 3; the 
Illinois Association, Nov. 3, 4, and 5; the 
Indiana Association will convene Nov. 9 
and 10. The Pennsylvania meeting was a 
great success, with excellent speeches, and 
4 good attendance considering the weather. 
The reports of the other conventions are 
hot yet received. 

siansneartahemnetlilciigaias 

Much interesting matter is unavoidably 
Crowded out this week by the report of 
the American annual meeting. 
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Meetings of about a dozen small busi- 
hess committees, in connection with the 
Festival and Bazaar, are called for the 
first part of next week. Members of each 











committee are requested to arrive prompt- 
ly upon time, that the several meetings 
may not conflict. 
inst a ates 

The large audiences that everywhere 
greet the series of woman suffrage con- 
ventions now being held in Kansas by 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Saxon, and Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns, show how much public 
interest is felt in the question in that State. 
At some of these meetings Mrs. Colby has 
also been present. Successful conven- 
tions have been held at Fort Scott, Wichita, 
Winfield, and Florence, and in most of 
these places active societies auxiliary to 
the Kansas Woman Suffrage Association 
have been formed. 
wslinidiiica 

A correspondent of Zion's Herald, writ- 
ing from Huntingdon, ‘'enn., tells how he 
met ‘tan immense crowd of excited people, 








numbering probably from six to eight. 


thousand,” decorated with red and white 
roses respectively, and arranging them- 
selves into two processions, to go out and 
meet the rival candidates for the guberna- 
torial honors of the State of ‘Tennessee. 
He adds: ‘Several hundred ladies and 
girls were in each procession, zealously 
displaying the colors of their favorite can- 
didate, and entering heart and soul into 
the enthusiasm of the occasion.” And yet 
they say that women must not vote, be- 
cause if they did vote, they would share in 
the excitement of politics, which might 
aflect their health! 
— 
A Montana man, it is reported, has died 
of “political excitement.” If it had only 
been a woman of Washington Territory ! 
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A San Francisco teacher, in another 
column, gives an interesting account of 
the effort to obtain the election of some 
women to the school board of that city. 
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A distressing story is told this week by 
one of our correspondents of an old lady, 
not far from this city, oppressed and plun- 
dered by her agent and lawyer. If our 
correspondent is correctly informed as to 
the facts, the case is one of the most scan- 
dalous on record. It emphasizes anew the 
need of women’s keeping their business af- 
fairs in their own hands. Every woman 
should own some good and simple law- 
book, like Miss Lelia J. Robinson's ‘‘Law 
Made Easy,” and should master at least 
as much of its contents as will enable her 
to understand the exact scope of the pow- 
ers which she gives to her agent, and the 
true nature of the documents which her 
lawyer asks her to sign. 


oe —-— 


Mr. Arlo Bates, editor of the Boston 
Sunday Courier, is annoyed by the many 
signs of the approach of woman suffrage, 
and relieves his feelings by the following 
judicious and gentlemanly remark: 

‘The ultimate identification of the sexes 
is evidently not far off, the reformers 
having themselves manifestly attained to 
that neutral middle ground where, while 
they are not yet men, they have manifestly 
ceased to be women.” 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe have generally been supposed 
to be women, and not among the poorest 
specimens of their sex, to say nothing of 
Clara Barton, Florence Nightingale, etc. 
If any one can name more estimable and 
useful examples of womanhood among the 
anti-reformers, he is at liberty to do so. 
Mr. Arlo Bates can write good poetry, but 
he shows neither good sense nor good 
taste when dealing with the woman ques- 
tion. 

—e wn 


CAMBRIDGE WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The Cambridge Woman Suftrage League 
was organized at the home of Mrs. M. F. 
Walling, Cambridge, Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 3. The board of officers, with the 
report of the very succesaful convention 
recently held, will be given next week. 
The next meeting will be held at the home 
of Mrs. Whiton, 765 Main Street, Monday, 
Nov. 8, at7 P.M. All are invited. Very 
especial business will come before the 
meeting. ‘There is need of a full attend- 
ance. C. 8. P. 


+ 





The trustee under Mrs. A. T. Stewart's 
will is to *‘erect, furnish, and endow” a 
seminary for women, “provided he shall 
consider it expedient or proper to do so.” 
As the trustee is ex-Judge Hilton, who 
abandoned Mr. Stewart’s women’s-hotel 
project as soon as he conveniently could, 
there is not much likelihood of any Stew- 
art seminary for women taking shape.— 
Boston Transcript. 











ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
held its opening session at Music Hall, in 
Topeka, Kansas, Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 
26. Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, 
President of the Association, called the 
meeting to order. 

Mrs. Anna C. Wait, editor of the Lin- 
coln Beacon, and President of the Kansas 
State Woman Suffrage Association, gave 
the address of welcome. She said: 


Mr. President, Members of the Conventien, and 

Fellow Citizens of Kansas : 

I trust that you will kindly place to my 
credit a larger amount of Common sense 
than to think that I] came into the presence 
of this brilliant array of talent to make a 
speech. 

Were I gifted with the power to clothe 
in fitting language my sentiments and emo- 
tions, the inspiration of such an occasion 
as this above all other occasions would 
elicit from me a most eloquent address. 
But, unfortunately for the expression of 
the inspiration the occasion affords, I oc- 
cupy the same position to it relatively that 
the Indian did to the musie in his fiddle— 
there was any amount of music in the fid- 
dle, but he had not the power to extract 
it. Women of Kansas who are interested 
in the enfranchisement of our sex enough 
to work for it, have been doing the best 
we could among ourselves to advance the 
cause; and whether wise or unwise, my 
Kansas sisters have seen fit to place me at 
the head of the State Suffrage Association ; 
therefore, it becomes my official duty to 
welcome to our young State, of which we 
are so proud, these, our dear friends and 
co-workers, some of whom,forty years ago, 
helped to inaugurate the great work of edu- 
cating the American people up to the possi- 
ble point of carrying out to a logical con- 
clusion the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, so that that honored docu- 
meut might be read on our nation’s birth- 
day without bringing a pang to the heart 
of every loyal woman and a blush of 
shame to the cheek of every consistent, 
justice-loving man. Nineteen years ago, 
from my home on the western reserve in 
Ohio, the stamping-ground of the old-time 
abolitionists, where | was born and reared, 
and from earliest recollection imbibed—or 
rather, where the love of freedom, and an- 
tagonism to all forms of oppression, which 
were born in ime, were cultivated and 
strengthened, I read what meagre accounts 
the newspapers gave of the battle for equal 
rights that you were fighting out here in 
Kansas; and I watched with intense in- 
terest and a good degree of hope for the 
result of that struggle. As a means of 
agitation and education, good to the cause 
must result from every such effort, but it 
is achieved at great cost. So long as all 
classes of men hold the political rights of 
women in their hands, not only the moral, 
intelligent, and educated men, but the ig- 
noraut, vicious, and depraved, foreign- 
born as well as native, I should indeed de- 
spair were there absolutely no other meth- 
od by which a recognition of our political 
rights could be secured than through 
amendments to our State Constitution; for 
were foreign immigration to cease now 
absolutely, and every educational means 
at hand be utilized to the best advantage, 
one hundred years would not suffice to 
educate a majority of the rank and file of 
our male population up to the plane of do- 
ing that equal and exact justice to woman 
which her full enfranchisement would con- 
fer, and for which nothing else can com- 
pensate. But a glance backward over the 
past forty years and its wonderful achieve- 
ments for women gives us courage and in- 
spiration for the future, and that brings 
us back to the present. 

Nineteen years ago, when you came to 
Kansas, you found no suffrage societies in 
the State, and even seven years ago you 
would have found none. ‘There may be 
some here who do not know that the point 
contended for in the campaign of 1867 was 
that the pioneer mothers of Kansas were 
as capable of self-government and en- 
dowed with inalienable rights equally 
with negro men, but recently emancipated 
from over two centuries of the mostdegrad- 
ing bondage; and to be brief, so far as that 
campaign was concerned, they both went 
down together. Neither the word *‘white” 
nor the word ‘*male” was expunged from 
the State constitution. The ratification of 
the fifteenth amendment, three years later. 
blotted out the word ‘white,’ and the 
negro men of the nation were thereby 
clothed with all the rights of citizenship, 
and made the political masters of all 
women. What a sorry comment upon our 
boasted civilization! And the negroes had 
not asked to be enfranchised—probably 
two-thirds of them did not know what it 
meant; and no effort was made to ascer- 
tain their wishes in the matter. Opposers 
of woman suffrage will please keep these 
two points in mind, because two of the 
commonest objections to equal rights for 
women are that women are not asking for 
the ballot. and that women do not want to 
vote. The women were told in that strug- 
gle that they must wait, because that was 
the negro’s hour. Well, the negro had his 
hour, and now, after fifteen years, the 
women are still waiting, and to help their 
hour along a little, we organized the Lin- 
coln Suffrage Club in 1879. We expected to 
be ridiculed, misrepresented, and abused, 
and we were not disappointed, but we 





worked on. ‘To-day,in behalf of the Kan- 
sas Woman Suffrage Association, and its 
many flourishing auxiliaries throughout 
the State, | weleometo Kansas these dear 
friends who come to us from the rock- 
ribbed shores of the Atlantic, from the 
coast of the Pacitic, from the lakes of the 
North and the sunny South, and from all 
along the way, a veritable gathering of 
the clans of freedom; they come to Kansas 
to strike hands with each other and with 
us, to look into each other’s faces, and 
from pleasant communion draw inspira- 
tion and strength for new endeavor and 
new victories. 

Welcome to Kansas, aye, twice and 
thrice welcome to the scene of your form- 
er labors, where we hope in the not dis- 
tant future to welcome you to the scene of 
at least a partial triumph. 

“For right is right since God is God, 
And right the day must win.” 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke, President 

of the Association, in response said: 


It gives us great pleasure to visit your 
beautiful city and fertile State; it gives 
us pleasure, not because your State is fer- 
tile and your city beautiful, but because it 
is in these Western States that there is 
most hope of the growth of the woman- 
suffrage movement. ‘The older States are 
what old age is in the human frame; 
something that is dificult to change; but 
where there is young blood, there is hope, 
and the progress of a new idea is more 
rapid. Our system of government is the- 
oretically based upon the equality of all its 
citizens. In political life we find that this 
has not been carried out. The time was 
when a man was not permitted to exercise 
the right of suffrage because he was poor- 
er than his neighbor, but this injustice has 
been wiped out, Now the fact that a man 
has a black skin does not prevent his exer- 
cise of the right of suffrage; but we do 
find that people are still deprived of their 
vote because of their sex. There is no 
ground upon which we ean rightly claim 
the ballot for ourselves and not for our 
mothers, wives, and daughters. Man has 
no right to do anything which will con- 
sign any human being by the mere acci- 
dent of birth to an inferior position. The 
advance will come, and it will come all 
along the line; we know that suffrage has 
already been granted in Wyoming, Utah, 
and Washington Territories, and munici- 
pal, suflrage in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, and Manitoba. 

‘The reason s0 many people are opposed 
to seeing a woman going to the polls to 
cast her ballot, is merely because they are 
not used to it. There exists no inherent 
reason why she should not do so. I re- 
member when I delivered lectures against 
woman suffrage. I said, ‘*Mother, there 
is a call for you at the fireside to care for 
your children.” But because the right of 
the ballot is given a mother, it is not to be 
supposed that the bond of maternal affec- 
tion will be cast aside, Legislation by 
men is class legislation. Woman suffrage 
is based upon the abstract principles of 
right and justice. The only reason it is 
opposed is because it is in contravention to 
a time-honored custom. In the new and 
growing States of the West, the best op- 
portunity is offered to inculcate this new 
and grand idea. 

Mr. Foulke was heartily applauded. 

The chairman then appointed the fol- 
lowing committee on credentials: Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, of Iowa; Miss 
Sarah Brown, of Kansas; Rey. Louis A. 
Banks, of Boston. 

Rev. 8. 5. Hunting, of Des Moines, then 
made a logical argument in favor of wom- 
an suffrage, and was frequently interrupted 
by applause. 

Prof. James G. Clark, associate editor of 
the Minneapolis Spectator, and a delegate 
to the Convention from Minnesota, then 
sang very beautifully an original song en- 
titled ‘The World would be the Better 
for it.” 

Mrs. Lucy Stone was the next speaker. 
She referred to the memorable contest in 
Kansas in 1867, when she and Mr. Black- 
well spoke in forty-two counties; and re- 
lated incidents of the bravery of Kansas 
women during the war. When the woman 
suffrage amendment was introduced, she 
thought and hoped that the ‘opportunity 
thus given the men to do their brave 
women justice would certainly have been 
accepted. But it was not. Nevertheless, she 
was not at all disheartened. She was con- 
fident that in time Kansas would confer 
upon women the right of suffrage. Kan- 
sas was the first State to give women the 
right to vote upon school questions, and 
her laws touching this matter were all of 
the most liberal nature. Men Say now that 
‘*woman suffrage is coming,” and the way 
to obtain it is to uproot the prejudice 
which opposes it. The young men now 
growing up are not having this prejudice 
instilled intotheir brains. ‘They are learn- 
ing a new idea in regard to this important 
issue. The work of women was of equal 
value with that of men, and it should be 
measured by its worth, not by sex. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell said he had been 
searching for the old church in which the 
first woman suffrage convention in Kansas 
met, in the spring of 1867, but he had been 
unable to find it; it seemed to him that 
this was not the same Topeka. He believed 
now, as he believed in 1867, that Kansas 
would be the first State to give women the 
right of suffrage. He mentioned F. P. 
Baker, J. C. Hebbard, Charles Robinson, 
Thomas Moonlight, and others, who were 
warm advocates of woman suffrage in 1867. 
He was surprised to see Thomas Moonlight 

[Continued on Second Page.] 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss BLANCHE WILLIS HowARD has 
given a valuable collection of books to the 
public library of Madison, Me. 

Mrs. JULIA WARD HOwE preached last 
Sunday for the Unitarian Society of To- 
peka, of which Rev. Mr. Powell is pastor. 

Mrs. CAROLINE LAWRENCE, of Win- 
stead, has left $1,000 to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, to found a scholarship in memory of 
her son. 

PRINCESS BEATRICE, Victoria's young- 
est daughter, takes a great interest in bee- 
keeping, and is present at most of the ex- 
hibitions of bee-keepers, and distributes 
the prizes. 

Mrs. Henry Jones, of Bridgeport, 
eighty-two years of age, is the only sur- 
viving child of Noah Webster. She is said 
to be a bright and interesting woman, with 
her mind still perfectly clear. 

Mrs. GeorGia A. PECK has been the 
successful editor of the Boston Common- 
wealth for eight months. She has added 
two columns to the size of the paper, and 
will also issue a Christmas supplement. 

Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER is 
writing a biography of the architect, H. H. 
Richardson, lately deceased, and desires 
the loan of any appropriate correspond- 
ence that friends of Mr. Richardson will 
forward her. 

Mrs. CONSENO, a South American lady, 
is said to be the richest woman in the 
world. Mrs. Conseno also enjoys the 
singular privilege of being empress over 
a tract of territory called Lota, which lies 
some 200 or 300 miles to the south of Val- 
paraiso. 

Mrs. Cusrer is at work on her book, 
taking notes from an old colorea woman 
who lived with her in camp, on the plains 
and in Kansas, and who is blessed with an 
exceptionally fine memory. She remem- 
bers things that her mistress had forgot- 
ten, but which her yivid descriptions 
bring to mind again. 

MLLE. SARDOU, scarcely in her teens, 
the daughter of the great French play- 
wright, so seriously questioned her father 
as to why he would not permit her to go 
to the theatre to see his plays that he 
promised to write one she might witness. 
It is now finished, and is called **Le Croco- 
dile.” M. Sardou warrants it to be per- 
fectly harmless, and it is declared to be 
amazingly funny. It will soon be pro- 
duced. 


Miss IsABEL V. WALDO has returned 
from the city of Mexico, where she has 
been painting types of Mexican life and 
character during the past year. She brings 
with her an interesting collection of some 
twenty pieces, which will shortly be ex- 
hibited in New York. Several of them 
were recently shown in the drawing-rooms 
of Mrs. Chief Justice Waite, in Washing- 
ton, and were greatly admired. Previ- 
ous togoing to Mexico, Miss Waldo stud- 
ied for five years in Paris. The Mexican 
connoisseurs speak in the highest terms of 
the success of her delineations of their na- 
tional types. 

MME. JANAUSCHEK says she invariably 
discourages girls who ask her advice about 
going on the stage. ‘They know nothing 
of the life of the stage, its temptations and 
its hard work. ‘hey see us only at night, 
nicely dressed, and with everything per- 
fect. They know no more. I have been 
thirty-three years on the stage, and I say 
there is no life like it. It has no happiness, 
it leaves you no time for domestic or social 
pleasures, no time for anything but work, 
work, work. I was once a good pianist, 
but for years I have hardly touched a 
piano. I love to draw, but there is no 
time, ever. Allis work and travel, travel 
and work. To girls who think of going 
on the stage, again I say, no, no.” 

Miss CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON 
has rented for the autumn and early win- 
ter a part of an old stone villa on the hill 
called Bellosguardo, outside the Roman 
gate of Florence, Italy. In the same villa 
resides Miss Greenough, sister of the 
sculptor. Miss Woolson’s quarters have 
an old garden in front of them, and are 
very romantically situated. Next door is 
Villa Montanto, where Hawthorne wrote 
the “Marble Faun,” and which he de- 
scribes as the home of Donatello. The 
shadow of its old stone tower moves 
across Miss Woolson’s garden every day 
like that of a sun-dial. Not far distant is 
the smaller villa where her great-uncle, 
James Fenimore Cooper, spent two sum- 
mers with his family sixty years ago. He 
was very fond of Italy. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


[Continued from First Page.) 
a candidate for governor on the Democrat- 
ie ticket, and Charles Robinson a candi- 
date for Congress on the same ticket, but 
thought if these men, who were now 
Democrats, were as warm advocates of 
woman suffrage now as they were nineteen 
years ago, the Republicans must be very 
enthusiastic woman suffragists. He would 
say, however, that the American Woman 
Suffrage Association was not a political 
organization. He was a Republican, but 
if a Democrat who was a friend of woman 


suffrage should be a candidate, he would. 


vote for him, in preference to a Republican 
who was not a woman suffragist. A 
woman now receives only half the salary 
that a man receives, solely because she has 
no vote. Wherever men suffer, women suf- 
fer with them, but suffer more. You let 
the drunkard vote on the temperance ques- 
tion, but you deny the same privilege to 
the drunkard’s wife. ‘There is no — 
in allowing the men to make and adminis- 
ter the laws when the women are forbid- 
den any expression. Can you not give the 
women of Kansas the power to protect 
themselves against vice and debauchery ? 
We are trying to restore the original order 
of creation; we want to give the woman, 
as the helpmeet of man, equal rights, as 
God intended that she should have. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks, formerly of Wash- 
ington ‘Territory, said that while Mr. 
Blackwell was referring to the momentous 
problems now facing the American people, 
and the difficulty of dealing with them, he 
was reminded of a journey he once took 
up the Columbia River at a time when 
they were building the first railroad down 
the Columbia through the Cascade Moun- 
tains. ‘‘I stood,” said Mr. Banks, ‘in the 
pilot-house of the steamer, while the cap- 
tain pointed out an immense mountain cliff 
of rock which had to be removed to make 
room for the track. Below ran the deep, 
blue floods, three hundred feet in depth. 
It looked like an impossibilitv. ‘Ten 
thousand men through ten thousand years 
might have dug away at it with pick and 
crowbar, and it would have been as defiant 
in the end as in the beginning. Yet little 
later I came down the river, and the moun- 
tain was gone, and the iron rails were be- 
ing laid. Where three hundred feet of 
current had run, rose islands of rock, and I 
was told that when the mountain was re- 
moved, the great river on the farther side, 
a mile away, threw its waves sixty feet 
up the bank, and dragged out great oak- 
trees by the roots. How was this accom- 
plished? A few ordinary men, under the 
direction of a keen-brained engineer, went 
up there and drilled a little hole under- 
neath, and pushed back under the moun- 
tain a little black, helpless-looking sub- 
stance, touched it with a spark of fire, and 
it was done. 

It is brain and heart that are coming to 
the throne in this age. Every year mere ox- 
like muscle gets cheaper, and brain-power, 
will-power, heart-power, get more potent. 

If we have to meet great questions to- 
day, then let us grapple them with great 
allies. You remember, in Longfellow’s 
story of Miles Standish, how the brawny 
old Indian chief boasted that he was born 
of the heart of the oak, and laughed at the 
little pale face. But the little pale-faced 
man crooked only his little finger, and the 
broad-shouldered giant was clutehing at 
the sod. That community, that nation, will 
be able to deal with mighty problems 
which is wise enough to call to its aid great 
allies. 

The question most important now before 
the American public is whether we shall 
have conscience enough and sense enough 
to unbuckle the hands of the great army of 
American women who are so deeply inter- 
ested in the purity and stability of society, 
and who are especially strong in those very 
forces which are more and more speedily 
coming to triumph. 

Professor James G. Clark sang a song 
entitled ‘The Voice of the People,” and the 
meeting adjourned. The audience showed 
by frequent applause during the session 
that it was in harmony with the sentiments 
expressed. 





TUESDAY EVENING. 

The evening session was held in the cap- 
itol building, in the hall of the House of 
Representatives, which was crowded with 
the best citizens of Topeka. Both galler- 
ies were filled, and several hundred people 
were unable to find seats. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Foulke. He introduced Major 
J. K. Hudson, editor of the Topeka Daily 
Capital, who welcomed the delegates in 
the following words: 


Mr. President and Members of the American 
Woman Suffrage Association : 

To me has been delegated the pleasant 
task of bidding you welcome to Kansas 
and the capital city. It is peculiarly fit- 
ting that you, the pioneers of this reform- 
atory work, meet here in Kansas, the soil 
of which has been consecrated to freedom 
by martyr blood and heroic sacrifice. 

The phenomenal increase in our popula- 
tion, the accumulation of wealth, the de- 
velopment of our educational system, our 
thousands of fine church edifices, and the 
splendid charitable institutions of the 
State, all are marks of our material growth 
and the intelligence of our people. I 
point to them to-night with pride as form- 
ing the basis of progress as a people under 
new conditions, capable of doing great 
and brave things for humanity. It was 
appropriate that here, in this historic 
young commonwealth, the people should 
say to the older States, ‘‘We place in our 
Constitution, as one of our fundamental 
principles, the prohibition of the foulest 
blot, the dens from which grow crime, an- 
archy, and poverty —the dram-shop.” 
The enlightened judgment and the cour- 
age of the Kansas people, who, in the face 





of a prejudice old as the world, place their 
condemnation upon the drinking-saloons, 
will adopt that other measure of progress 
and justice —the enfranchisement of 
women. 

The superficial idea that woman suffrage 
means getting some of the offices, is prob- 
ably the one most generally suggested by 
the opponents of this measure. In the 
States and ‘Territories where the experi- 
ment has been and is now being tried, 
there has been no evidence presented that 
it either unsexes the women or has been 
derogatory tothe men. We place the bal- 
lot in the hands of the foreigner who can 
not read or speak our language, and who 
knows nothing of our government; we en- 
franchise a slave race, a third of whom 
cannot read ; and yet we deny to the women 
of America the ballot,which would, in their 
hands, be the greatest protection of this 
republic against the ignorance and vice of 
the great centres of our population. Give 
to woman the ballot and you give her 
equal pay for the same work as men. 
Give to woman the ballot, and you destroy 
the saloon in every State. Give to woman 
the ballot, and you break down prejudice 
and open to her every avocation she is 
competent to engage in. You do more— 
you give her an individuality, an equal 
right in life, that forces back that ancient 
heathenism that proclaims the man lord 
and master. . 

Major Hudson reviewed the history of 
woman suffrage in Kansas, and continued : 

Mr. President, among your honored 
members present, I recognize some whose 
whitening hairs show long service in this 
cause. Some of you have been talking on 
this theme for forty years. I well remem- 
ber at a meeting in eastern Ohio in 1858, 
listening entranced to that great agitator 
and peerless orator, Wendell Phillips, as 
he electrified his audience with his wit and 
sarcasm and matchless eloquence against 
American slavery, listening also for the 
first time to the arguments of Lucy Stone, 
Frances D. Gage, Lucretia Mott. Abb 
Kelly Foster, Susan B. Anthony, Elizabet 
Cady Stanton, and other distinguished 
speakers for the civil rights of women, as 
well as the freedom of the American slave. 
What has the agitation of all these years 
on this question brought to the people of 
this country? What has it done for the 
women of thisland? Full suffrage in three 
Territories and partial suffrage in twelve 
States is the very least. It has opened the 
doors of nearly three hundred occupations 
to woman, which were closed to her 
twenty-five years ago. It has raised the 
value of woman’s work and given her an 
opportunity to earn an honest living, with- 
out being confined to the washtub and the 
needle. ‘The work for the enfranchise- 
ment of women by you, the brave pioneers 
of this cause, who have advocated it in sea- 
son and out of season, has had an influence 
for good, in spite of the sneers and the 
frowns and the jeers which have followed 
you, reaching from the lowliest home to 
the palatial mansion. 

You have broadened and helped woman 
in every walk of life. You have given 
her a place in literature, science, and art. 
You have opened up to her the profitable 
fields of business, and with your unan- 
swerable arguments battered down the 
prejudices of both men and women which 
upheld the restrictions of egotism and ig- 
norance ages old. 

We welcome you to Kansas as earnest 
advocates of a great cause which will give 
women a higher, a stronger, a better place 
in the home, in the school-room, in the 
professions, and in the State. We wel- 
come you to Kansas because it has been 
good battle-ground for the right. We ex- 
tend to you a cordial invitation to pitch 
your tents, and abide with us. We appre- 
ciate the honor of your coming out to Kan- 
sas tohold your national meeting, and it is 
our hope, Mr. President, that you may 
carry away with you to your homes, 
when you shall adjourn, pleasant recollec- 
tions of Kansas and her people. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who was re- 
ceived with hearty applause, replied to the 
address of welcome by giving thanks in 
her own name and that of her colleagues 
for the cordial reception accorded them. 
She would speak principally in behalf of 
the women, and say how much the discus- 
sion of these great questions was doing to 
make the women of the country one in 
feeling, and to do away with the sectional 
prejudices which used to be much dwelt 
upon. Mrs. Howe spoke of the woman’s 
congress, lately held at Louisville, and of 
the cordial hearing given to the ladies 
there, and especially to the woman’s suf- 
frage symposium, which occupied one of 
the sittings of the congress. Some one had 
spoken of woman's suffrage as a hobby; 
she questioned whether the opposition to 
suflrage was not the hobby, and suffrage 
the horse. Mrs. Howe spoke of, the wonder- 
ful, providential history of Kansas, and the 
way in which a new chapter of the coun- 
try’s history, and an entirely unexpected 
one, opened out from the experience of 
the young Territory. She remembered 
when the name of Kansas was the word 
which set men’s blood at the East tingling 
with indignation in view of the wrong that 
was attempted to be done to the Territory 
in fastening the evil of slavery upon it. 
She said: **You men of Kansas, vou have 
been bought with a price; noble men have 
worked and suffered and died that you 
might be free. For you, Charles Sumner 
feljin the Senate of the United States. He 
fell to rise again, but others fell, for whom 
there was no rising. Having received this 
great gift of freedom, pray you go on to 
make it perfect. You may think that you 
have a free State well founded and stable, 
and that it will stand; but remember that 
the State, like the church, is not a struc- 
ture to be built and set up, but a living or- 
ganism to grow and move. Its life is 
progress and freedom. Do not think that 
vou can stay this great tide of progress by 
saying, thus far shalt thou go and no far- 
ther. No such limitation is possible. That 
tide will oversweep every obstacle set in 
its way.” 

She said: ‘Why, men of Kansas, having 
been so nobly endowed at the beginning, 
have you let the younger children in 





the nursery of our dear mother count 
learn lessons that you have not learned? 
Are the women of Wyoming and Washing- 
ton better than your women? and do the 
men of those ‘l'erritories love their women 
better than you love yours? You will 
say no, with indignation; but remember 
that love is shown in deed far more than 
in words. Until you make your women 
free, | must hold that you do not love 
them as well as those do who have giveu 
their mothers and sisters the gift of po- 
litical enfranchisement. ‘This place is the 
temple of your liberties ; here, if any where, 
should be spoken the words of wisdom, 
and enacted just and equal laws. Howev- 
er grand the words may be which have 
been spoken here, may they become grand- 
er one grander, and better and deeper, 
until to all your other glories shall be 
added that of having set the crown of free- 
dom upon the heads of the women of your 
State.” 

Mrs. Howe said a convention was like a 
great flower. It should gradually unfold 
itself and throw out its seed, which in time 
should bear fruit, and she was certain that 
this one would. 


The President of the Association, Hon. 
William D. Foulke, was the next speaker. 

Sixteen years ago he was passing through 
the Pawnee reservation, and there he saw 
what was to him a strange sight. An In- 
dian woman was carrying a a burden 
of hay, and her brave was walking by her 
side carrying a gun. Finally, becoming 
tired of the gun, he placed that too upon 
the already overburdened squaw. ‘This, 
he thought, very well illustrated the posi- 
tion of some men in regard to the reform 
which they were now advocating. 

Among the primitive tribes, women are 
the booty taken in battle, the same as other 
chattels. In times of peace, it is purchase 
instead of capture. The Kaffir not infre- 
quently kills his wife. He has bought her 
once for all, and deems her his lifelong 
property. As we rise a little higher in 
civilization, we find woman in a harem, 
where she is ostracized and never educated 
or cultured, but always secluded. In cen- 
tral India there is a time-honored law to 
the effect that a woman shall never, under 
any circumstance, govern herself. Coming 
down to Rome, when a woman was wmar- 
ried she passed from her father’s power 
to that of her husband. Never was she in 
her own power. But she was here for the 
first time allowed an education. In ancient 
Germany, we find that only those who 
were able to bear arms were free, and 
woman was subjected. Coming to the age 
of chivalry, we find that only a few women 
of the upper classes received any sympathy 
or justice. The wife of the peasant was 
just as degraded and her position just as 
painful as it had been hundreds of years 
before. Napoleon's code and the old Eng- 
lish code both contained laws which work- 
ed great injustice to the weaker sex. But 
gradually the tyrannies of these laws have 
been swept away, and equality has slow- 
ly been restored to woman. In some 
States, however, she is not permitted to 
make all kinds of covtracts. When you 
reach the highest condition of civilization 
that is possible, then you will find that man 
and woman have equal rights. I do not 
think a man ean be considered a fair and 
just man unless he is willing to allow 
every other human being the same rights 
which he claims for himself. Everywhere 
the course is upwards; the women must 
have absolute equality. We claim that 
our republic gives every man a chance. 
Aye, but does it give every woman a 
chance? I want every avenue in life to be 
open just as wide to my little girls as to 
my little boys. Let them all enter the 
struggle upon equal terms. A woman has 
aright to vote, no matter how she votes; 
she has the right because her interests de- 
mand protection. They say woman has 
her influence, and does not need to vote. 
What would you say if your vote were 
taken away, and your influence alone left? 
They say that women ought to be disquali- 
fied because they cannot defend the State, 
they cannot fight; if this argument is true, 
the ballot should be taken away from all 
men who are weak and crippled. ‘They 
say that women do not desire the ballot; 
take it for granted that nine out of ten 
women do not want to vote; you cannot 
justly deprive that tenth woman of her 
rights. They used to say that women 
were intellectually inferior to men; did 
you ever go to school and see whether 
the girls in the class are inferior to the 
boys? There may have been classes 
where a boy was at the head, but I never 
belonged to aclass of that kind. Ought 
all the brutality to be represented, and 
most of the modesty and virtue not to be 
represented? They say that politics are 
too vile for women. Have you ever no- 
ticed the fact that anything which is taken 
hold of by virtuous women is purified? 
So it will be when woman enters the po- 
litical arena—it will no longer be the slimy 
pool of politics. It will be the crystal 
lake of politics. 

It is said that woman suffragists are 
dreamers. ‘There was a time within our 
memory when human flesh in this our free 
America was sold at auction. In those 
days a few earnest men dreamed of a time 
when our flag should no longer unfurl it- 
self over the backof a slave. Inspired by 
this great vision, they bore the persecu- 
tions and contumely of their fellows. In 
season and out of season they preached 
their glorious gospel of immediate and 
unconditional emancipation. Wild vision- 
aries they; incendiaries whose very writ- 
ings, like the heresies of old, must be con- 
signed to the flames; impracticable enthu- 
siasts, seditious citizens. But lo, the flame 
of war passed over us, and their dream is 
true, and the Quaker poet, the great poet 
of emancipation, breaks forth in exulting 
songs of praise :— 

“Did we dare 
In our agony of prayer 
Ask for more than He has done ? 
When was ever His right hand, 
Over any clime or land, 
Stretched as now beneath the sun ?” 
And in the clearer light which shines upon 
us to-day, we can hardly realize that this 





great blot upon our civilization could have 
existed, the time seems so far away. 

And we of America, we who have 
reached the summit of the prophecies of 
centuries past, we dream of new and loft- 
ier mountains in the distance. We who 
have realized in our political institutions a 
universal equality of men before the law, 
find that we have only reached the foot- 
hills of the greater range beyond. There 
are men in our midst who are dreaming 
to-day of a time when mere political equal- 
ity shall be based upon that broader social 
and economical quality which is so neces- 
sary to maintainit. ‘They dream of a time 
when each man’s reward shall be propor- 
tioned to his own exertions and his own 
desert, and nothing at all shall be due to 
the accident of birth; dream of a time 
when bitter, grinding poverty, save as a 
punishment for idleness, shall no longer 
exist in a world so full of the bounty of 
heaven. Is it wilder than the dream of 
him who, under the despotism of the 
Bourbons, could dream of a great people 
whose birth should be heralded by the ery 
that all men are created equal? Is it wilder 
than the dream of him who, oppressed by 
the tyranny of Alva, could dream of a day 
of perfect religious toleration? Men talk 
with contemptuous pity of the dreamer. 
But he rather is the object of pity who bars 
the windows and draws the curtains of his 
soul, to shut out the light of heaven that 
would smile in upon him. Let us rather 
pity the man who fears to utter the divine 
thought which fills him. Let us pity 
rather that man or that nation which lives 
in the complacent consciousness of its own 
virtue and blessedness, and dreams of no 
higher good than it possesses. He that 
has a dream of something better than he 
sees around him, let him tell it, though the 
world smile. He that has a prophecy to 
utter, let him speak, though men account 
it his folly as much as they will. God 
bless the dreamers of all just and perfect 
dreams! The great wheel of the ages with 
ever increasing motion is sure to roll out 
their accomplishment. 

Mr. Foulke was frequently applauded. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone followed, and made a 
convincing argument. 

Rev. 8. 8. Hunting, of Des Moines, was 
the last speaker. He delivered a masterly 
address upon ‘**Woman’s Plea and How to 
Meet It.’ In conclusion he said: 


Let the intelligent men of this age un- 
derstand the philosophy of this movement, 
and see that it is their ally in all that enno- 
bles our humanity. It gives individuality 
by freedom and variety of effort; then 
comes personal vigor and diversity of tal- 
ent, and next comes originality, higher 
mental power. Every step in the educa- 
tional, social, and professional progress of 
woman in this country is an additional ar- 
gument for giving her the ballot to meet 
the responsibilities of her enlarged intel- 
lectual and social relations. She has ap- 
pealed to men to change the laws relative 
to her rights to her children, her property, 
her education, her inheritance, and she 
has generally won; but these privileges 
she has gained, these rights secured by 
law, are held subject to a male vote in the 
Legislature and out of it. Nowher rights 
are more sacred than ever before, because 
so nearly realized; hence it becomes more 
emphatically than ever before her right to 
own every power needed to protect her in 
her rights already given. That power lies 
in the possession and use of the ballot. 


After another song by Professor Clark 
the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

A business session was held at 10.30 
A. M., on Wednesday, in Musie Hall, the 
President in the chair. 

The committee on credentials reported 
through the chairman, Mrs. Margaret 
Campbell, of Iowa. The report showed 
that twenty-three delegates were present. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, read the report of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association : 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its seventeenth annual meeting 
in Minneapolis, Oct. 13, 1885, in the Church 
of the Redeemer, the free use of which 
was generously tendered. ‘The business 
meetings showed, through the reports of 
the several auxiliary State Societies, that 
a large amount of work had been accom- 
plished during the year. Steadily and 
faithfully, often with small means, the 
good gospel of equal political rights for 
women had been taught by lectures, by the 
distribution of literature, of leaflets and 
tracts, by columns and items in the news- 
papers, and by the word spoken in season 
and out of season. Such seed-sowing will 
be sure to report itself in an abundant har- 
vest. The evening sessions were all so 
crowded that the steps to the pulpit and 
the standing room in the aisles were packed 
with eager listeners, while far out in the 
corridor the people stood tier beyond tier, 
utterly unable to get in. It was said that 
hundreds went away. Six clergymen of the 
city expressed their cordial belief in the 
justice of our cause. Judge Hemiup reada 
remarkable paper, which showed, by a 
series of sketches how men of all degrees 
of ignorance are welcomed to the ballot, 
while it is refused to the wisest women. 
The press was just and generous, and by 
its full and fair reports spread the truth 
far and wide, giving double value to the 
meeting. 

Besides the valuable work of auxiliary 
and independent societies, the report of 
‘Texas, where no society exists, showed a 
good work began there and carried on un- 
der difficulties by Mrs. Marianna T’. Fol- 
som. Fifty dollars were sent to aid the 
work there, and the same sum was sent 
again this year. 

This Association sent two delegates, 
Henry B. Blackwell and Rey. Annie H. 


' Shaw, to Congress, to urge upon the 


House Committee on Territories the duty 
of Congress to establish woman suffrage 
in the Territories. They hada respectty] 
hearing. Mrs. C. C. Hussey, of New Jer. 
sey, has presented us ten thousand pages 
of leaflets for free distribution, and fifcy 
dollars in money. ‘This year shows nearly 
all the auxiliary societies active, some of 
them very active and hopeful for the sue. 
cess of our cause at no distant day. 


Reports were read from Ohio, New 
York, Massachusetts, Virginia, and Wash. 
ington Territory. These reports will be 
printed later. 

A telegram was read from Mrs. Martha 
J. Ripley, President of the Minnesota 
Woman Suffrage Association, sending 
greeting to the American Association, an- 
nouncing that a great meeting had just 
closed there, and that delegates from Min- 
nesota would shortly arrive in Topeka to 
attend the closing sessions of the American 
annual meeting. 


Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Salina, reported 
for the State of Kansas, and told of the 
legislative work that had been done last 
winter. She thought that the next Legis- 
lature would give women the right of mu- 
nicipal suffrage, and she predicted that a 
petition signed by over 100.000 persons 
would be presented to the Legislature ask- 
ing for the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Foulke urged that legislative work 
be begun in good season, and that bills be 
introduced as early as possible, so that 
they would not fail to come before the 
legislative bodies. 

Mrs. Hammer, of Topeka, spoke a few 
words regarding the movement in Kansas, 

The following committee on business 
and nominations was appointed :— 

Henry B. Blackwell, of Massachusetts; Mrs, 
Callanan, of Iowa; Mrs. Julia N. Martin, of 
Kansas; Miss Olive P. Bray, of Kansas; Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe, of Rhode Island; Mrs. Mary 
E. Haggart, of Indiana; Mrs. Jennie Holmes, of 
Nebraska; Mrs. J. K. Hudson, of Kansas; Mrs, 
Anna C. Wait, of Kansas; Mrs. Blankenburg, 
of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Rawson, of New York; 
Mr. G. W. Dorsett, of Minnesota; Rev. Louis A, 
Banks, of Washington Territory ; Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw, of Michigan. 


Mrs. Barnes, of Junction City, said she 
would be proud if Kansas could be the 
first State to give women the right of mu- 
nicipal suffrage. Other ladies spoke brief- 
ly, and after a song by Professor Clark, 
the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session was held in Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall, with a large attendance, 
The meeting was opened with a song by 
Professor Clark. Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, of Lowa, was the first speaker. 


She referred to the revised constitution 
recently adopted in Nebraska, which pro- 
vided that after a man had been thirty 
days a citizen of the State, then he was to 
be accorded suffrage. Men who were but 
six months from Castle Garden, who 
could not read or speak a word of the Eng- 
lish language, became voters. ‘To this fact 
and to this vote was due the defeat of the 
constitutional amendment striking out the 
word male in the constitution of the State 
of Nebraska. Tooking backward, Mrs. 
Campbell said that the pioneer workers of 
the cause had, during the war, temporarily 
suspended operations in order to assist in 
the work of saving the Union. When the 
war was over and these women came to 
their old spheres, they found that they had 
outgrown their old places. The temper- 
ance cause enlisted some, while others 
commenced an active campaign in the in- 
terest of woman suffrage. Then it was 
that the speaker enlisted in the great cause. 
She met in the course of her experience in 
the work a great many good men who had 
never had the facts of the many unjust 
laws toward women placed before them, 
and she had supposed that when men were 
informed of these evils, equal rights would 
at once be accorded to women. But, alas, 
this expectation was not realized. Many 
years had come and gone, and justice was 
still denied. Mrs. Campbell recited the 
great difficulties which women had met 
with in attempting to secure a hearing. 
The universal answer to all entreaties was: 
‘*When the women of this country want the 
ballot let them ask for it, and they will re- 
ceiveit.”” Was this necessary? Didany man 
ever wait for some one else to ask that the 
right of suffrage be accorded to him? All 
the signs of the times indicated that now 
was the time to forward this work. It was 
strange, indeed, that it was necessary to 
urge so many women in order to awaken 
them to the grand opportunities for ad- 
vancement which would be opened to them 
when the ballot was placed in their hands. 
She was prepared to acknowledge that 
women were sometimes lacking in zeal, 
but never in patience. What they needed 
was more courage and self-respect. She 
appealed to all the delegates not to permit 
men to divert them from the main point of 
attack. ‘How much longer are we to be 
kept out of our inheritance? How much 
longer are we to stand by and see that 
which is ours by our birthright denied us 
and granted to every vicious foreign an 
native-born man?’ Do men suppose that 
we are going to foment an armed rebellion 
in order to obtain justice? No; we will 
never do this. We know what it costs to 
raise a soldier, and what a sacrifice it is to 
lose one. 

After another song by Professor Clark, 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Salina, was intro- 
duced. Mrs. Johns gave a history of the 
suffrage movement in Kansas from 1854 to 
the present day. Sbe regarded the outlook 
over the State as very brilliant for the early 
achievement of their great reform. She 
told of the meetings which had been held 
in Kansas during the past month by Susan 
B. Anthony and other well known woman 
suffrage advocates. At Leavenworth, Abi- 
lene, Hutchinson, Florence, Anthony, 
Winfield, Fort Scott, and Lawrence, ac- 
tive associations had been formed. The 
State organization had arrangements made 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


wuat Katy Dip Next. 
Illustrated. Roberts Bros. Price $1.50. 


Like the delightful stories ‘‘What Katy 
pid,” and *‘What Katy Did at School,” 
this book is bright, interesting, and thor- 
oughly wholesome and helpful. In it 
Katy goes to Europe, and falls in love. 


SkELETON Lessons IN PuysIOLoGy AND Hy- 
oiene. By Alice M. Guernsey. Inter-State 
Publishing Co., Chicago and Boston. Price 
15 cents. 


Teachers who entirely believe in the laws 
recently adopted in many States, requiring 
temperance instruction in schools, often 
find practical difficulties in dealing with 
the subject, and hardly know how to begin. 
This little manual will give them valuable 
suggestions. 


Stories OF ART AND ARTIsts. By Mrs. Clara 
Erskine Clement. Illustrated. $4. Ticknor 
& Co. 

This. work, historical and descriptive, 
gives a résumé of the History of Art, with 
accounts of the various schools, sketches 
and anecdotes of all the great artists, with 
portraits and reproductions of their works. 
The author is well known as a writer on 
art criticism and history. 

The subject-inatter of the boak is based 
largely on a recent series of articles in St. 
Nicholas, which won high praise from the 
critics, and has since been revised and aug- 
mented, and placed in the present perma- 
nent and sumptuous book form. ‘I'he cov- 
er is brilliantly ornamented with a section 
of the front of St. Mark’s Church at Ven- 
ice, printed in red on a dark ground, below 
which is a medallion portrait of Albert 
Diirer, with his monogram. The book is 
a luxurious octavo, whose broad and high- 
ly-calendered pages display to advantage 
the many choice cuts, both from wood and 
metal, that illustrate the story of art. 
Here are the portraits of Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, ‘Titian, and other great masters, 
and reproductions of their works, includ- 
ing the chefs-d’euvre of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture. ‘There are nearly 
one hundred of those pictures, showing 
forth the cream of ancient, mediwval, and 
modern art. ‘The literary style is simple, 
and unadorned, save by those picturesque 
incidents that are calculated to attract the 
attention of art-amateurs and general read- 
ers and of young people. The confusing 
technical terms and pragmatic abstract 
criticisms, that load down most of the lit- 
erature of art, are happily escaped here. 


Tue Strver BrivGe, and Other Poems. By 
Elizabeth Akers. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price $1.25. 

Mrs. Akers has been for many years an 
acceptable contributor to various popular 
periodicals, and this collection of her pub- 
lished poems will be welcome to her many 
admirers. Her poems are musical, dainty, 
and generally sorrowful. ‘One of Three” 
is a good specimen: 


“*T am not quite alone,” she said, 
“*T have fair daughters three— 
And one is dead, and one is wed, 
And one remains with me. 


* ‘Awhile I watch, with tenderest care, 
. Her growth from child to maid, 
And plait her fair and shining hair— 
A long and golden braid— 


“*(Ah, sweet the bloom upon the grape 
Before it leaves the vine!) 
And deck and drape her dainty shape 
With garments soft and tine— 


* *And keep her sacred and apart, 
.Until some stranger’s plea 
With flattering art shall win her heart 
Away from home and me. 


‘Some lover, in a summer’s space, 
Will woo and covet so 
Her lissome grace and white-rose face, 
That she will smile and go,— 


‘Leaving her childhood’s home and me 
Forgotten and bereft ; 
When there will be, of all my three, 
Only the dead one left. 


“Why count the dead as lost? ah, me! 
I keep my dead alone, 
For only she, of all the three, 
Will always be my own. 


“ ¢She will not slight, at morn or eve, 
The old love for the new; 
The living leave our hearts to grieve; 
The dead are always true.’ ” 


“The Pine ‘ree’ shows a more vigorous 
touch, as betits the subject: 


“A handful of moss from the woodside, 
Dappled with gold and brown, 

I borrowed to gladden my chamber 
In the heart of the dusty town; 

And here, in the flickering shadows 
Traced by my window-vine, 

It has nursed into lire and freshness 
The germ of a giant pine. 


“T turn from the cool-bosomed lilies, 
Dewy the whole day through, 

From the flaunting torches of tulips 
Flame-like in form and hue, 

From the gorgeous geraniums’ glory, 
From the trellis where roses twine, 

To welcome this sturdy stranger, 
This poor little alien pine. 


“Out of this feeble seedling 
What wonders the years may bring! 
Its stem may defy the tempest, 
Its limbs in the whirlwind sing; 
For age, which te men comes laden 
With weakness and sure decline, 
Will add only growth and beauty 
And strength to this tiny pine. 


“Hark! is it an airy fancy ? 
The war of its storm-wrung limbs, 
Then the sigh of its tender tassels 
To the twilight zephyr-hymns ; 
The rain on its thick, soft greenness, 
When the spring skies weep and shine— 
Oh, many and mighty the voices 
Haunting this tiny pine! 
“Shops, and the jar of machinery, 
Mills, and the shudder of wheels, 
Wharves, and the bustle of commerce, 
Ships, and the rushing of keels, 
Town, and the hurry of living, 
The murmur which none may define, 
I hear and see as | listen, 
Watching this tiny pine. 


“T will take it again to the woodside, 
That safe with its kindred there 

Its evergreen arms may broaden 
Yearly more strong and fair; 


By Susan Coolidge. 





And long after weeds and brambles 
Grow over this head of mine, 

The wild birds will build and warble 
In the boughs of my grateful pine.” 


“The Magnolia ‘l'ree” is a good speci- 
men of her descriptive pieces : 


“The gradual shades of the twilight fall, 
And the scents of flowers after the heat 

Come freshly over the garden wall, 

But one rich odor transcends them all, 
Strong and subtle, and sweet, how sweet! 


“A wonderful fragrance, deep and rare, 
The breath of the great magnolia flower, 

That after the long day’s din and glare, 

Comes softly forth, like a silent prayer, 
To bless and sweeten the grateful hour. 


“At morn to the sun’s enamored rays 

It opens its bosom’s snowy prime; 
Pride of the sultry summer days, 
It gives its beauty to all who gaze, 

But keeps its soul for the twilight-time. 


“And when the valleys grow dim with night, 
And the skies relent from their noon-day heat, 
Its long leaves shine in the level light, 
And its wide rich flowers of luminous white 
Slowly close, with a gush of sweet. 
“T see it glinting in moonlit air, 
With blossoms like white translucent bowls 
Of alabaster, all creamy fair, 
Filled with a fragrance strange and rare 
As a waft from the land of happy souls. 


“O gentle airs, which so softly blow, 
Wooing their beauty lover-wise, 

Tell me, if haply ye may know, 

Is this like the lovely trees which grow 
By the silver streams of Paradise ? 


“For if Nature holds in her gardens wide, 
One thing so perfect and wholly fair 
That when we cross to the other side, 
Where the green fields smile and the clear waves 


glide, 
We may find it, grown immortal, there, 


“Safe from winter and storm and blight, 
Green and deathless, it seems to me 

It is this fair dweller in warmth and light, 

With its glossy leaves and its blossoms white, 
The beautiful, brave magnolia tree! 


“Queen of the South, and love of the sun! 
Happy indeed must the sleeper be 

Who finds his rest, when at last ’tis won, 

And the dew hangs heavy, and day is done, 
Under the broad magnolia tree !”’ 


=—}o— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s new book of 
stories, ‘‘A White Heron,” is having a 
rapid sale, and receives excellent notices 
from the ¢ ities. 

Recently, in New York, a girl of fifteen, 
who had taken lessons in *‘First Aid to the 
Injured,” was in Fallsburg, N. Y., when a 
boy was thrown from a wagon and his leg 
broken. She at once put her knowledge 
into use, set the leg, and he is recovering 
fast. 

Henry J. Vose, a prominent merchant 
of New Orleans, whose will has just gone 
to probate, left a considerable legacy to 
his niece, Fannie H. Benson, of Fulton, 
I)l., ‘tas a reward for her pluck and perse- 
verance in paddling her own canoe ever 
since she became of an age so to do.” 

The Bengal Government has declined to 
interfere with the native religious customs 
by initiating reforms looking towards 
abolishing infant marriages and enforced 
widowhood. ‘The Government insists that 
the question of reform in these matters 
must at present be left with the Hindoos 
themselves. 

A thousand Engiish schoolgirls have 
been canvassed on the question, **Who is 
your favorite author?” Dickens led with 
330, Scott was a close second, Kingsley 
third, Yonge fourth, and Shakespeare 
fifth; while Miss Braddon, Mrs. Stowe, 
Charlotte Bronte, Lord ‘Tennyson, and 
Miss Edgeworth brought up the far rear. 

In Philadelphia women make a good liv- 
ing as professional “‘lampers.” They con- 
tract to call each day, and trim and keep 
in perfect order the lamps of the house- 
hold. The metal, the chimneys, the shades, 
and the wicks are kept immaculate, and 
the oil fresh, and the relief to the average 
housekeeper is worth more than the slight 
fee required. 

Sunset Cox and his wife one day asked a 
Constantinople lady of high birth to take a 
drive with them, and she consented. As 
soon, however, as they drove on §0 the 
street, the driver was arrested and the car- 
riage ordered back by the police. ‘There 
is a law in Constantinople that no native 
woman of noble family shall be seen driy- 
ing in public with foreigners or persons 
not of Moslem faith. 

Four hundred ladies, with their escorts, 
attended the twenty-second annual ladies’ 
festival of the Baptist Social Union, in 
Tremont Temple, last week ‘Thursday. 
From 4.30 to 5.30 o’clock an informal re- 
ception was held in the Meionaon. At 5.30 
o'clock the members, with their guests, 
marched to the hall above, where Caterer 
Tufts had provided an excellent repast. 
On calling the assemblage to order, Presi- 
dent Orcutt impressed upon the ladies the 
many advantages derived from an associa- 
tion like the Social Union, and thought it 
a feasible plan for the ladies to organize a 
similar society. While the members of the 
Union individually were in favor of ad- 
mitting ladies in the association, the vote 
when put collectively was of a different 
nature. 

In her paper on ‘**Women as Landlords 
in the West,” at the Louisville session of 
the Woman’s Congress, Mrs. Emma Had- 
dock, of Iowa, estimated that one thou- 
sand of the two hundred thousand farms 





of lowa were owned and cultivated by 
women. Women were investing largely 
in California real estate, partly for use, 
and partly, though in a limited degree, 
for speculative purposes. In Oregon, the 
farms owned and worked by women were 
so common as not to excite comment. 
Many women worked on farms they did 
not own, especially the German women. 
The passage of new laws giving women 
additional property-holding rights had 
aided them greatly in acquiring lands, so 
that the numbers of women land-owners 
were rapidly increasing. 





Tue pain and misery suffered by those who 
are afflicted with dyspepsia are indescribable. 
The distress of the body is equalled or surpassed 
by the confusion and tortures of the mind, thus 
making its victims sutfer double affliction. The 
relief that is given by Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
caused thousands to be thankful for this great 
medicine. It dispels the causes of dyspepsia, 
and tones up the digestive organs. Try Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 
HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 


do not need to be told that their pupils make the most 
progress when the best books are used. DITSON & 


CO.’8 books for teaching purposes are “tried and 
true,” and stand in the very foremost rank. 
for the Pianoforte, 


Young People’s Classic Justout. Price $1.00, 


An admirable collection of easy music that is good 
music, and calculated to improve the taste, as well 
as furnish useful practice to pupils in their 2d and 
3d quarter on the piano. 52 pieces, by Lichner, 
Lange, Perabo, Kullak, Spindler, Oesten, Schu- 
mann, and others. 





“Richardson,” (33), remains the greatest and 
most correct of Piano Instruction Books. 


j j . Pieces for P - 
Piano Classics, “wnat navanced: is having s 
large and well‘deserved sale. 


“Fairy Fingers,” ($1). <A delightful and very 
popular collection of very easy Piano pieces for be- 
ginvers. 


Four-Hand Treasure, 


Every teacher needs it. 


Exercises in Scales and Chords, ‘ty sx. 


P. WeBstTeR, has a capital set of exercises for the 
firat steps in Harmony. 


($2). The newest collec. 
tion of Piano Duets. 


Mailed, post free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CLARA BEWICK COLBy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


Tue Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors, It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston,and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of . 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 «ud 179 Tremont 8t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED itn all LARGE CITIES 


JERSEY-FITTING 











In Silk, Wool, Merino and 
Gauze; also Silk and Wool 
Mixed, 

Perfect in fit, and the 
most desirable in the mar- 
ket. 


BATES WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses 
and Children. 
Perfect Substitute 

for Corsets, 

’@™ Catalogue sent 
on application. 


MISS BATES, 


Dress Reform Committee 
tooms, 


47 Winter Street, 


One Flight. 











LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cta.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 





A MURAMASA BLADE, 


A Story of Feudalism in Old Japan. By Lovis 
Wertuermper. Beautifully illustrated by 
Japanese artists. 1 vol. 8vo. Gilt top and 
rough edges. Richly ornamented Japanese 
cover. $3. In red Japanese Kioto brocaded 
silk, ina neat box. $5. 


There is no other nation in the world that 
awakens among outsiders such genuine and 
earnest affection as Japan, whose gentle and 
seemingly almost childlike people, by the ndiveté 
and simplicity of their manners, have won the 
lively interest of their contemporaries of all na- 
tions, while their valor, ingenuity, and virtue 
compel the respect of every one. Prof. Morse’s 
richly illustrated “Japanese Homes” was one of 
the most successful books of last year; and the 
same great and cultivated constituency hail with 
pleasure the appearance of a new romance of 
Japanese life, written by one familiar with all its 
phases, and copiously illustrated by Japanese 
artists. 

In his long years of rambling throughout rural 
Japan, the author acquired the rich fund of tra- 
dition, sentiment, and local color that enter into 
“A Muramasa Blade,” and make it one of the 
most charming and most accurate of representa- 
tions of the inner life of these fascinating Orien- 
tals. 

Of the pictures, five are copper-plate engrav- 
ings by Nakamura Munehiro, one of the best 
engravers now living in Japan. The other illus- 
trations are from drawings made by Shirayama 
Dani. 

The cover of the fine-bound copies is all silk, 
of the very finest and purest Kioto fabric, three 
times as heavy as the ordinary silk. It has been 
woven expressly to order, and is decorated with 
the thirteen-leaf chrysanthemum. 


RANKELL’S REMAINS. 


A Novel. By Barretrr Wenpeit. Author of 
“The Duchess Emilia.” lvol. 12mo. $1. 


A powerful and deeply interesting story of 
modern American life, abounding in pungent 
satire, and full of value and attractiveness in its 
inimitable portrayal of historic scenes and situa- 
tions in recent national politics. 





MONOGRAPHS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE : 
No, 4. 
THE MEMORIAL HALL AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Ware & Van Brunt, Architects. 
Plates (from nature), 13x16 inches. 
Photo-lithograph. In portfolio. $5. 


13 Gelatine 
Also, one 
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TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
SUMMER PREMIUMS. 

The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 


For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 


DuTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


MORAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
Sex, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 


Snort STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, by T. W. Higginson. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE Sisters WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE Atk, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 


For one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. ' 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 


THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET, FIns AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. ‘This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 


SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
Wire, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of witand humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) will be sent post- 
paid for ten cents. Address WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


Lee & Shepard's New Books, 


FINE GIFT BOOKS. 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH, 


From original designs by Irene E. JEROME, author 
and artist of “One Year's Sketch Book,” “The 
Message of the Bluebird,” ete. Presented in a 
series of nearly fifty full-page illustrations (94x14 
inches) engraved on wood by Gronce T. ANDREW. 
Elegantly bound in gold cloth, full gilt edges, $6; 
Turkey morocco, $12; tree calf, $12; Spanish calf, 

” 


UNIFORM WITH 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK. 


Comprising forty-six full-page pictures, 9';x14 inches. 
Elegantly bound in same style as “‘Nature’s Halle- 
lujah,” and same prices, 


DORA, 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. Twenty illustrations by 
W. L. Tay or, from sketches made in England ex- 
pressly for this work, comprising many charming 
bits of English landscape and rural life, engraved 
on wood by ANDREW. Uniform in style with Lee 
& Shepard's [Illustrated Series of Favorite Hymns, 
Ballads, and Poems. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 
$1.50, 


NEW NOVELS. 
A BOSTON GIRL’S AMBITIONS. 


By Virernta F. TowNsEND. l2mo. Cloth, $1.50, 
Uniform with Lee & Shepard's Series of the Town- 
send Novels. Comprising seven volumes. 


THE HOLLAND SERIES. 
By Vineinta F. TowNSEND. 12mo. Cloth, per vol- 
ume, $l. Comprising,— 
“Tue DEERINGS OF MeppuRY.” 
“Tue HoLLANDs.” 
“Six in ALL.” 
“THe MILLs or TuxsurRyY.” 
These four are among Miss ‘TOWNSEND's best home 
stories, and have been out of print for some time. 
Sold separately. 


SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION, 


By ANNE BEALE. Cloth, $1. Regarded by the Eng- 
lish critics as ‘‘one of the finest’? modern novels 
published. New edition. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE. 


A Collection of Extracts in Prose and Verse from the 
most famous orators and poets. Intended as exer- 
cises for declamations in colleges and achools. By 
CHarRLes DupLEY WARNER. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
A new edition. 


THE FAMILY. 


An Historical and Social Study. By Rev. CHARLES 
F. Tuwitne and Carrie F, Butter Tuwine. 
Cloth, $2. 

Rev. Charles F. Thwing, of Cambridge, with the 
assistance of his wife, has just completed an original 
and deeply interesting work, ‘The Family; An His- 
torical ona Social Study.’ The work is the first his- 
torical and philosophical study upon the important 
subject of divorce and other social problems.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


A practical Handbook for Teachers. By ALBERT 
F. Buatspeut, A. M., author of “Our Bodies,” 
“How to Keep Well,” “The Child’s Book of 
Health.” New edition. Cloth. $1 net, 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION, 
A Treatise for Parents and Educators. By Loursa 


Parsons Hopkins, author of “Handbook of the 
Earth,” “Natural History Plays,” etc. 50 cents. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Our new catalogue mailed 
free on application, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


~D. LOTHROP & CO.'S 
New Books on Timely Topics. 


HEAVEN'S GATE, A story of the Forest of 

Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN, $1.25. 

The best selling book of the season, into which en- 
ter elements which are making trouble in the Queen’s 
realm to-day, especially the religious differences. 
The solution is most noble and pathetic—the master 
gives his life for the men. Many scenes equal in pa 
thos famous pages from ‘*That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”” 


SPUN FROM FACT, By Pansy. $1.50. 

An important contribution to the psychological 
literature of the day. It is in the same line of argu- 
ment with Dr. J. M. Buckley’s peeer on “Faith 
Cures,” in the June Century, dealing sparingly in 
theories, but bringing forward facts in tremendous 
array ; recording phenomena; giving the remarkable 
history of a life that was really lived.” 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 

Saran K. Botton. $1.00. 

The author, deeply interested in the impendirg 
changes in educational and labor conditions ia 
America, visited England expressly to study thea ms 
and experiments of English ee or Meng teache a aod 
reformers. This book is the result. Every 42 + 
crowded with facts, sharply stated, and the volu an. .s 
an encyclopedia of information not on record vise 
where. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS By 

MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 cents. 

‘The most practical, sensible and to-the-point ook 
which has been written for girls within the last fifty 
years—a godsend to the ‘Helen Harknesses” of our 
great cities, and small towns as well. That this kind- 
ly effort has already reached young women is evident 
from advertisements already appearing in the 
“wanted” columns of the Boston dailies. 

FOR THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOKSHELF. 
(TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS.) 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS, By ANNriz 

H. RypEr. $1.00. 

A series of uncommon talks on common topics, 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties, 
amusements, friends, and their future. Magnetic in 
style, but thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions 
and couneels. 


HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, 

By CurisTINa GoopWIN. 15 cents. 

One of the fruits of the Public Cooking-Schoole has 
been the establishment of countless home cooking 
schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s con- 
sent, invites her particular friends into the dainty 
family kitchen, and the cook, the trained maids and 
the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 
but in various other branches of home-making. This 
volume is the history of one of these delightful 
experiments. 


By Mrs. 


(TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS.) 
WHAT'S MINE’S MINE. By Geo. MacDon- 

ALD. $1.50, 

Boys like to read stories of men. They are given 
to living in the future. Here isa stirring story of high 
motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, 
shining ideals. 


ee TIMES. By E. 8. Brooxs 
50. 


A story of the very earliest beginnings of American 
independence, in which all the characters are from 
life, in which all the events recorded actually occur- 
red, and showing the important parts which two boys 
and one girl played in our national bistory. 


(TWO BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 


IN NO MAN’S LAND. Wonder Stories. Vol. I. 
By E. 8. Brooks. 72 Drawings by Hassam. $1.25. 
The adventures of little wide-awake American 

Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice. The 

pages sparkle with transformation scenes, pageants, 

tableaux and astonishments. The wittiest child’s 
book ever published. 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT. Wonder Stories 
Vol. Il. By Mrs. Lizzie W. CHamMpney. $1.25. 
Twelve pege-sonuinge by Walter Satterlee. 
Records of the ‘I'welve Magic Journeys and the 

Twelve Lives of pretty Flossy Tangieskein. Full of 

charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of hap- 

piness at the end. Sure to be a perennial favorite. 


D, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 6, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
nanagement must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. ) sent in letters not registered at the 


riek of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
heir subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a suflicient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
at Richmond, Wayne Co., Ind., Nov. 9 
and 10. This meeting promises to be one 
of unusual interest in the history of the 
cause in Indiana. Many prominent work- 
ers are expected to be present. Among 
those from abroad will be Lucy Stone and 
Henry B. Blackwell, of Boston, while 
among the home speakers will be Hon. 
Wm. D. Foulke and others. 

It is earnestly urged that all local socie- 
ties send delegates to this Convention. 
Important work will be planned for the 
coming year, and systematic methods 
mapped out for presenting our claims to 
the next Legislature. All persons in sym- 
pathy with this movement are cordially in- 
vited to attend the meeting, and all will 
be furnished with entertainment. If pos- 
sible, reduced railroad rates will be se- 
cured. 

Mary F. ARMSTRONG, Pres. 

LAURA G. SCOFIELD, Cor. Sec. 

Mary E. HaaGarrt, Ch. State Cen. Com. 

— or 


THE TOPEKA MEETING. 


The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
was held at Topeka, Kansas, in accord- 
ance with the call, on the 26th, 27th, and 
28th ult. It was in all respects a meeting 
valuable for the cause. 

The antecedent preparations made by 
Mrs. Juliet N. Martin, Miss Olive P. Bray, 
and Mrs. 8. A. Thurston, with the co-op- 
eration of the committee on entertainment, 
and others, left little to be attended to in 
the way of practical details. Everything 
was ready, and everybody was friendly. At 
noon on Tuesday, the 26th, an ample and 
excellent collation was spread in one of 
the rooms of Music Hall for delegates and 
others who came from out of town, and 
afterwards all guests were assigned to hos- 
pitable homes. 

The morning sessions were all held in 
Music Hall. Above the platform hung 
the beautiful flag of the Minnesota Woman 
Suffrage Association, sent by our untiring 
friend, Dr. Martha G. Ripley, from Minne- 
sota, and at its side was the large package 
of seven thousand leaflets contributed by 
Mrs. C. C. Hussey, ‘‘to scatter” among the 
delegates and friends. ‘These were gladly 
taken for different States, Mrs. Anna C. 
Wait and Mrs. Bertha M. Ellsworth se- 
curing a good share for Kansas. 

Reports were read from the suffrage as- 
sociations of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Brooklyn, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Lowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Kansas, Wisconsin, 
‘Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Nebraska, 
Virginia, California, and Washington Ter- 
ritory. 

A letter was received from Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, a_ telegrain from Dakota from 
Major and Mrs. J. A. Pickler, another 
from the Minnesota W.S. A., and a letter 
of regret for absence from Mrs. Margaret 
Bright Lueas, a sister of John and Jacob 
Bright, who was in attendance upon the 
W. G.'I'. U. Convention at Minneapolis. 

The reports were encouraging, and 
showed much good work. In some of the 
States there had beén more than the usual 
activity. All were hopeful. 

Excellent addresses of welcome were 
made for the Kansas Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety by Mrs. Anna C. Wait, editor of the 
Lincole Beacon, and for the citizens of 
Topeka by Major J. K. Hudson, editor of 
the Topeka Capital. 'The President of the 
American Association, Hon. Wim. D. 
Foulke, responded to the welcome from 
the Kansas Suffrage Association, and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe to that of the citizens. 

The meetings were well attended. The 
handsome hall of the House of Represen- 
tatives, which is said to seat 1,200 people, 
was filled at the evening sessions. After 
the first evening, the desks were removed 
and two hundred and fifty chairs brought 
in to make the seating capacity of the hall 
more ample and comfortable, and they 
were all filled. 

We found the editors of the four daily 
papers all suffragists. Among these was 
Major J. K. Hudson, who took his first les- 
sons in equal rights on the Anti-Slavery Bu- 
gle in Ohio, and, reared among *‘Friends,” 
was ready to continue the good service he 
has all along rendered. Here, too, we 


found our old co-worker and friend, Wm. 
P. Tomplinson, who at one time published 
the Anti-Slavery Standard tor Wendell 
Phillips and the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and who, a little later, in his 
young prime, devoted his time, his money, 
and his strength to the publication of the 
Woman's Advocate in New York, of which 
he was proprietor and editor. He is now 
editor of the Daily Democrat, in Topeka. 
On invitation he came, and in an earnest 
speech pledged the Democracy of Kansas 
to woman suffrage — not the Bourbon De- 
mocracy, but that which believes in the 
people. He said that, for himself, his right 
arm should wither and his tongue cleave 
to the roof of his mouth if he ever failed 
in support of our just cause. Mr. B. P. 
Baker, now editor and proprietor of the 
Commonwealth, did good service to the 
woman suffrage cause in 1867, in the Tope- 
ka Record. He, too, will be a strong 
friend and helper. Mr. McLennan, of the 
Journal, is also with us. We found, too, 
that several of the clergymen of Topeka 
were warmly on the side of suffrage. 
Rey. Mr. George, of the Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. Fisher and Dr. MeCabe gave 
us their adhesion and moral support by 
good speeches. Rev. Mr. Waters, of the 
Methodist Church, and Rev. Mr. Powell, 
of the Unitarian ¢ hurch, are known to be 
friends, though not able to be present. 
Mr. J. C. Hebbard, Judge Peffer, and a 
promising young lawyer of ‘Topeka, Mr. 
Gleed, and Mr. P. Jetmore, a leading 
lawyer and politician, spoke well for us. 
The newspapers all gave full and excel- 
lent reports. They advertised the meeting 
abundantly, and not one of them made any 
charge for it. Major Hudson gave us the 
use of Music Hall without charge. Nor 
was any charge made for the use of Rep- 
resentatives’ Hall, not even for the gas or 
for the janitor. In answer to an inquiry, 
we were told, ‘“Ihe men of Kansas would 
never think of charging the women of Kan- 
sas anything for the use of the Represen- 
tatives’ Hall!” In this spirit and with this 
cordial good will was the American 
Woman Suftrage Association welcomed 
by Topeka. 

The chancellor of Kansas University, J. 
A. Lippincott, invited the Association to 
visit the University, witha special invitation 
to Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Lucy Stone 
to address the students. Professor W. H. 
Carruth, of the University, gave one of the 
most interesting and valuable addresses at 
the Convention. ‘This, with the other 
good speeches, reports, etc., will in due 
time appear in the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

It was a great pleasure to meet the early 
Kansas suffragists. Mrs. $8. N. Wood, who 
in ‘Border Ruffian” times had gone beyond 
the enemy's lines, and at great personal 
peril brought for beleaguered Lawrence 
the ammunition which enabled it to defend 
itself, came to the platform to add her 
word for the good cause. ‘The years have 
left their traces on her, as on us. But her 
spirit is as young and as strong for the 
right as in those earlier days. Mrs. J. H. 
Slocum, of Emporia, who was with the 
work in the campaign of 1867, was there 
with all the wealth of her warm-hearted 
devotion to the cause. Others, with 
daughters grown to be women since that 
time, were there, all of them on the 
right side. Among the younger women 
were Mrs. Martia L. Berry, of Cawker 
City, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of Salina, a 
bright, earnest, active woman, and Mrs. 
Bertha M. Ellesworth, of Lincoln Centre, 
a devoted suffragist, all of them en- 
gaged in the practical work in Kansas. 
Mrs. Johns, as our readers know, is arrang- 
ing meetings for Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
Mrs. Saxon and Mrs. Colby. Mrs. Diggs 
and Miss Brown from Lawrence were there 
Dr. Annette Shaw, of Wisconsin, came 
with Rev. Annie H. Shaw, from Minneapo- 
lis. We were glad to meet Rev. Mrs. 
Barnes, with her heart full of work, Mrs. 
Garretson, a sister of Dr. Mary F. 'Thom- 
as, and other noble women, not a few. 

Professor James G. Clark sang at each 
session, and added much to the interest 
and pleasure of the meeting. 

It was worth the journey to Kansas to 
receive the warm welcome which greeted 
us on every hand, and still more to see the 
progress the cause has made in the vine- 
teen years that have passed since the first 
suffrage campaign in Kansas. It would 
not be surprising if municipal suffrage 
should be secured in this State at the next 
session of the Legislature. The very air 
was full of suffrage, even in the midst of 
the political contest. 

There are many things to write of the 
meetings at Lawrence and at Kansas Uni- 
versity, but they must wait for another 
week. L. 8. 





———- fo 


RENEW YOUR MEMBERSHIP. 





The new year of membership in the 
American Woman Suffrage Association be- 
gan with the annual meeting at Topeka. 
The old members should renew, that their 
dollar for membership may help the work, 
and that no name may be dropped from 





this honorable list. ‘Those who have never 





been members, but who are suffragists, 
should stand in the rank with the old 
guard, and send in their names for mem- 


bership. L. 8. 
+o 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MARY F. THOMAS. 





The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, at Topeka, sent the following tele- 
gram to Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Indiana. 
It was adopted by a rising vote, which was 


unanimous: 
‘TOPEKA, OCT. 28, 1886. 
Dr. Mary F. THomas. 

Dear Friend and Co-worker—The Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, at its 
eighteenth anuual meeting, sends its glad 
greeting to you on this anniversary of 
your birthday, which completes seventy 
years of a useful and noble life. May it be 
long continued. 

In behalf of the Association, 
LUCY STONE. 
Mary E. HAGGART. 
MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 


ee 


BAZAAR NOTES. 


The suffragists of Wards 18 and 11 of 
Boston have been called together by Miss 
A. M. Lougee, for the purpose of having 
a special division of the Suffolk table for 
their donations. They ask that ladies do 
the same in other wards, 

Ladies of Somerville, as far as I can 
learn, are pursuing a plan that will result 
in one of the handsomest tables of the 
Bazaar. ‘The work is under the direction 
of a very efficient boagd of officers. Mrs, 
M. P. Lowe is president, Mrs. Mira H. 
Pitman chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Ladies go out in their carriages 
soliciting contributions from friends and 
acquaintances, many of whom are inter- 
ested, it is said, only because the table 
represents Somerville. Very soon, social 
gatherings and entertainments of a varied 
character will be given at the house of 
Mrs. Pitman to raise money to buy mate- 
rials to be worked up into articles for the 
Bazaar. 

There are still many inquiries about the 
banners. Look over your WOMAN'S JOUR- 
NALS for a few weeks past, and you will 
find all the information desired. Banners 
should be inscribed, for example, as fol- 
lows: ‘*Belmont League,” in semi-circu- 
lar form at the top; the vear of organiza- 
tion, **1885,” below; then the motto: 

“It is excellent 
To have a giant's strength, but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 

Be very careful to put the year of or- 
ganization on your banner. 

Friends cannot be too often urged to do 
their work early and thoroughly. Work- 
ing altogether now, no one idle, each do- 
ing his and her part, will make the end very 
successful. Cora Scott Ponp. 

—-—— _+or—__- — 
FRIENDS OF SUFFRAGE. 





Entertainment for 200 people or more, 
for the week Dec. 13—19, will be needed. 
Those who will give their time to waiting 
upon the Bazaar tables are to be enter- 
tained. In order that no time may be lost 
in soliciting, will not each of the readers 
of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, in or near Bos- 
ton, who can do so, offer to entertain one 
or more of these friends? State whether 
you can offer lodging or entertainment, or 
both. Please answer early, that we may 
know in good season, as the rush of busi- 
ness will come soon. 

Persons in Boston or near by who will 
order supplies of potatoes, apples, cran- 
berries, or canned frnits from the Suffrage 
Festival and Bazaar, should do so at once, 
sending to this office the number of bar- 
rels, bushels, or jars. These goods are 
already promised, and it will facilitate 
matters if orders are sent in advence. 

All goods or products of any sort are to 
be boxed and sent the week preceding the 
Bazaar to the storage-room of Musie Hall, 
addressed to **Mis- Cora Scott Pond, Music 
Hall, Boston, Bromfield Street Entrance, 
for the Woman Suffrage Bazaar.” There 
is room enough in the large storage-rooms 
for all you can send. 

If you wish special orders for under- 
clothing or holiday gifts, send to us and 
we will give the order to some one to fill. 

Any club or league can collect in tickets 
and donations what will amount to $500 
(and a little more for expenses). By so 
doing, they put $100 into their own treas- 
ury. Why not try? 

Cora Scotr Ponp. 
Chair. Ex. Com. Festival and Bazaar. 
—_——__+-9-0— 
PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 








Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A pretty good story comes from Color- 
ado. 

A resident medical man was much op- 
posed to suffrage for women, or any of the 
so-called *‘women’s rights.” He believed 
women inferior to man, made for man, 
and for the increase of the world; that she 
should have no control of property, but 
that man should possess all. 

There lived in the same town with this 
M. D. a man who suddenly disappeared, 
leaving many unpaid bills behind. Among 
them was one to this M. D., for attendance 
upon his wife during confinement. This 





wife, when married, had a handsome 
property, most of which the husband had 
spent. A house had been saved to her by 
her friends. This was all she had by 
which to support herself and two children. 
The doctor attached the furniture, which 
was of the utmost value to the poor 
woman, as she intended to keep boarders, 
and thus make a living; and he brought 
suit against her for the amount of his bill. 

The case being brought into court, the 
judge held that the doctor had no legal 
claim upon the woman. In the eye of the 
law, the children belonged entirely to their 
father; and as the mother had no claim 
upon them or their earnings, she could not 
be held responsible for the expense of 
bringing them into the world. So the 
doctor lost his suit. 

The law giving the father the sole own- 
ership of offspring, is a wrong and unnat- 
ural law; but as it takes the rights of 
motherhood from wemen, it should also 
remove from them the accompanying re- 
sponsibilities. 

Such decisions as the above would tend 
to open people's eyes to the evil of this 


law. ©. CG. 
tor ——— 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS, 


The following are the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation at its Eighteenth Annual Meet- 
ing in ‘Topeka, Oct. 26, 27, and 28, 1886. 

PLATFORM. 


1. The American Woman Suffrage Association, 
at its eighteenth annual meeting, demands the 
ballot for woman, not as a privilege or an expe- 
dient, but as the inalienable right of every citizen 
irrespective of sex in a government based upon 
the consent of the governed; her enfranchisement 
being the right of every woman and its accom- 
plishment the duty of every man. 

2. The establishment of a representative gov- 
ernment based wen universal suffrage being 
superior to all other political issues, this Asso- 
ciation declares itself non-partisan, and it appeals 
to the good men of all parties to do justice to 
women; and it urges the friends of suffrage to 
work and vote for the election of legislators who 
will work and vote for woman suffrage. 

3. The United States courts having decided 
that “women are citizens and may be made voters 
by appropriate State legislation,” a demand 
should be made upon State legislatures for stat- 
utes conferring municipal suffrage, presidential 
suffrage, and all other forms of suffrage per- 
mitted by the respective State constitutions, and 
subsequently for constitutional amendments abol- 
ishing all political distinctions on account of sex ; 
also upon Congress for a statute enfranchising 
women in the Territories, and for a sixteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

4. We rejoice in the defeat of the Edmunds 
bill, which proposed to disfranchise the Gentile 
and non-polygamous women of Utah, while leav- 
ing the ballot in the hands of Mormon men. We 
protest against punishing the innocent for a crime 
they have not committed, and we demand one 
and the same standard of morals for men and 
women. 

5. Suffrage is imperatively needed to secure 
for women the public respect which is their due; 
to give them a fair compensation for their labor; 
to overcome the despotism of monopolies by 
votes too numerous to be coerced or bribed; to 
promote temperance; to improve the schools, 
and public spirit in political contests. 

6. The advance of public sentiment since 1867 
is shown by the establishment ot full woman 
suffrage in the Territories of Wyoming, Utah and 
Washington, of school suffrage tor women in 
twelve States and six Territories, and of munici- 
pal suffrage for unmarried women and widows 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunawick, Ontario, and 
Manitoba; by radical changes in the State laws 


affecting the personal and property rights of | 


wives, mothers, and widows, by the general es- 
tablishment of co-education, and by the opening 
of wider industrial professions and careers to 
women. 

7. In support of our demands we appeal to 
the justice of men, to the patriotism and self- 
respect of women, to the mutual regard and es- 
teem of each sex for the other. We affirm that 
a government of the people must be a govern- 
ment of men and women, and that the equal co- 
operation of the sexes is essential alike to a happy 
home, a refined society, and a free state. 


These resolutions were also passed: 


Resolved, That the cordial thanks of this asso- 
ciation are hereby tendered to the State of Kan- 
sas for the generous use of Representative Hall, 
and to those in charge of the building for their 
services in preparing it for our use, to Major 
J. K. Hudson for the use of Music Hall, to the 
press of ‘Topeka for the full and accurate reports 
of our proceedings published by them, and to the 
ladies and citizens of Topeka for their kind and 
generous hospitality. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 
are tendered to Prof. James G. Clark, of Minne- 
sota, fgr his beautiful music at every session of 
this Convention. 

OFFICERS, 


President—Hon. William Dudley Foulke, of 


Indiana. 


Vice-Presidents at Large—Mary A. Livermore, | 


of Massachusetts; Hon. George William Curtis, 


of New York; Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Indiana; | 


Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, of Massachusetts ; Mrs. H. 


M. Tracy Cutler, of Illinois; Mrs. D. G. King, | 
of Nebraska; Major J. K. Hudson, of Kansas; | 


Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana; Rebecca N. Haz- 
ard, of Missouri; Martha A. Dorsett, of Minne- 
sota; Rev. Annie H. Shaw, of Michigan; Eliza 
Hunter, of lowa; Mary B. Clay, of Kentucky. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Lucy Stone, 
of Massachusetts. 

Foreign Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, of Rhode Island. 

; Recording Secretary—Martha C. Callanan, of 
owa. 

Corresponding Secretary — Henry B. Black- 
well, of Massachusetts. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Abbie T. Codman, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Vice-Presidents of States—Maine, Rev. Henry 
Blanchard ; New Hampshire, Armenia S. White; 
Vermont, Mrs. A. D. Chandler; Massachusetts, 
Hon. William I. Bowditch; Rhode Island, Eliz- 
abeth B. Chace; Connecticut, Emily P. Collins; 
New York, Mrs. E. R. Rawson; New Jersey, 
Kate A. Browning; Pennsylvania, Mary Grew; 
Delaware, Dr. John Cameron; Maryland, Mary 


J. Ireland; Indiana, Mary A. Armstrong; LIli- | 


nois, Mary E. Holmes; Kentucky, Sylvia God- 
dard; Tennessee, Mrs. 
Caroline E. Merrick ; Texas, Jennie Beauchamp; 
Florida, Mrs. Call; Virginia, Mrs. A. T. Geary; 
Missouri, Amanda E. Dickinson; Iowa, Marga- 
ret W. Campbell; Kansas, Anna C. Wait; 
Nebraska, Sarah A. Wilson; Dakota, Major J. 
A. Pickler ; Montana, D. McAdow; Idaho, Mrs. 
Trethegar; Wisconsin, Dr. Annette J. Shaw; 


E. L. Saxon; Louisiana, | 


Minnesota, Martha G. Ripley; Michigan, Mary 
L. Doe; California, Emma Harriman; North 
Carolina, Mary E. Beedy; South Caroling 
Martha Scofield; Georgia, Mrs. Cadwallader 
White; Mississippi, Mrs. Leonard; Colorado 
Dr. Alida C. Avery; Oregon, Mrs. A. S. Dunj- 
way Wyoming, Hon. J. W. Hoyt. 

secutive Committee of States—Maine, Mrg 
J.T. Bashford; New Hampshire, Bessie Bisbeg 
Hunt; Vermont, Laura Moore; Massachusetts 
Ada C. Bowles; Rhode Island, Mrs. S. E. p’ 
Doyle; Connecticut, Hon. John Sheldon; New 
York, Anna C. Field; New Jersey, Cornelia Cc, 
Hussey; Pennsylvania, John K. Wildman. 
Maryland, Prof. C. T. Fifield; Virginia, Orra 
Langhorne; Texas, Mariana T. Folsom; Arkan. 
sas, Rhoda Munger; Missouri, Charlotte 4, 
Cleveland; Kentucky, Laura Clay; Ohio, Mrs, 
Swasey; Michigan, Catherine A. T. Stebbins. 
Indiana, Mary D. Naylor; Illinois, Helen E. 
Starrett; Wisconsin, Alura Collins; Lowa, Mary 
J. Coggshall; Minnesota, G. W. Dorsett; Kan. 
sas, Mrs. G. A. Thurston; Nebraska, Lucinda B, 
Russell; Dakota, Mrs. J. N. Melton; Wyoming 
Territory, Hon. J. W. Kingman; Washington 
Territory, Bessie J. Isaacs; Oregon, Willis L, 
Duniway; California, Sarah Knox Goodrich ; 
Colorado, Mary T. Shields; West Virginia, Jen- 
nie C. Crane. 
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WISCONSIN RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS 





The interesting report of the annual meet. 
ing of the Wisconsin W. 8. A., which was 
sent to the WOMAN'S JOURNAL by the offi- 
cial reporter of the Association, and was 
published by us several weeks ago, did not 
include the resolutions and officers. These 
have since been sent us by Mrs. Alura Col- 
lins Hollister. ‘The officers elected for the 
coming year are as follows: 


Presdent—Rev. Cyne Brown, Racine. 

Vice-Presidents—\st, Mrs. Emma C. Bascom, 
Madison; 2d, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, 
Lake Geneva. 

Presidents of Congressional Districts —\st, 
Eveline E. Pratt, Evansville; 2d, Emeline L. 
Wolcott, Ripon; 3d, Tillie W. Nickersham, 
Juda; 4th, Nancy J. Comstock, Milwaukee; 5th, 
Hetta L. Hastings, Green Bay; 6th, Cora B, 
Hirtzel, Oshkosh; 7th, Lizzie J. Strang, Rich- 
land Centre; 8th, Susan S. Meassereve, Arcadia; 
9th, A B. Gray, Schofield. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Mrs. Marie 
N. Fowler, Richland Centre. 

Recording Secretary—Alura Collins, Mukwon- 
ago. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Lucy H. Pilo, 
Richland Centre. 

Treasurer—Dr. 8. R. Munro, Milwaukee. 

The resolutions expressed appreciation 
of the action of Congressmen L. B. Cas- 
well and W. ‘Il’. Price, thanked the parties 
which nominated them, and advocated 
their re-election; pledged the Association 
to active effort for municipal suffrage ; cen- 
sured the action of Judge Burnell, of Osh- 
kosh, who, through a legal technicality, al- 
lowed a man to escape with a merely 
nominal punishment for outraging a young 
girl, who died in consequence; expressed 
hearty approval of all efforts looking to- 
ward the suppression of the liquor traffic 
and kindred evils; urged upon the voters 
of the State the justice of full suffrage for 
women; expressed sympathy with the 
W.cC.'T. U. workers for woman suffrage 
and social purity; and thanked the press 
of Wisconsin for publishing woman suf- 
frage articles, the railroads for courtesies 
extended, the citizens of Racine for hospi- 
tality, and the president of the Association 
for her efforts in making the annual meet- 
ing a success. 


ae 


| ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BROOKLYN W. S. A. 


— . 

The Brooklyn Woman Suffrage Associa- 

tion adopted, during the political campaign 
just closed, a method of work with the re- 
sults of which it is thoroughly satisfied. 
Circulars were addressed to the candidates 
for the Assembly put in nomination by the 
Republican, Democratic, Prohibition, and 
| Labor parties, requesting each aspirant for 
| political honors to define his position upon 
the woman suffrage issue by answers to 
| the following questions: 
1. Will you, if elected, regard yourself 
| as the responsible representative of the 
| women citizens of your district, and guard 
their interests in legislation equally with 
those of the men who return you to your 
seat? 

2. Will you, if elected, give your sup- 
port to a bill conferring municipal suf- 
frage on women? 

3. Will you, if elected, give your sup- 
| port to a constitutional amendment con- 
ferring upon women the ballot at elections 
of all State officers? 

On behalf of the Association, 

ELLEN T.. BROCKWAY, 

ANNA C. FIELD, 

ELIZA PUTNAM HEATON, 
Committee. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion held at its headquarters, 80 Willough- 
by Street, on Friday, Oct. 29, the commit- 
tee having the matter in charge reported 
| through its chairman, Mrs. Eliza P. Hea- 
| ton, that the answers thus far received 
| from candidates of all parties were without 
| exception satisfactory. John B. Longley, 
| the Democratic candidate in the Eleventh 
| District, put himself upon record as *hav- 
| ing been for many years in active sympa- 
/ thy with this movement, and having 

proved the sincerity of my views by sup- 
| porting with voice and vote and influence 
| in the Assembly of last winter the woman s 
| municipal suffrage bill, I shall be found 
| on the right side (which [ conceive to be 
the woman’s side), as often as opportunity 
is offered.” Favorable replies were re- 
ceived also from Edward O. Hammond, 
James E. Ramsey, William D. Murphy, 
| and Geo. B. Ackerly, candidates in the 

seventh, eleventh, first, and fourth districts 
respectively. Even in the German wards 
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anata 
which have steadfastly opposed the move- 
ment year after year, Theodore Maurer, 
the candidate of the Democrats, returned 
an unhesitating “yes” to the questions 
submitted. Of the members of last year’s 
Assembly who were candidates for re-elec- 
tion, Wafer, of the first district, and 
McCann, of the third, were among the 
women’s supporters last winter, and were 
reckoned among their friends iu this year’s 
campaign. The number of replies re- 
ceived and their favorable tenor inspired 
hope that in the work of the winter at Al- 
pany, the Brooklyn delegation would not 
be found recreant. 

The annual election of officers resulted 
jin the unanimous re-election of last year’s 
Board: Mrs. Eliza F. Rawson, president; 
Mrs. Anna C. Field, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 
vice-presidents; Mrs. V. ‘Titecomb, record- 
jing secretary; Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton, 
corresponding secretary; Miss 8S. D. 
White, treasurer; Mrs. Cornelia H. Cary, 
chairman of the executive committee. 

For the furtherance of the annual agita- 
tion in favor of the appointment of women 
upon the School Board of Brooklyn, the 
cbair appointed a committee consisting of 
Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Beckwith, and Mrs. 
Heaton, to confer with the women teach- 
ers of the city and arrange, if possible, for 
them to circulate petitions independently 
of the work of the Association. 

ELIZA PUTNAM HEATON, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


a ——- 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

After weeks of lovely weather, fair skies, 
soft winds, and gentle sunshine, to have 
the north-east storm of the season come 
upon us during **Bartholdi” week has been 
rather hard to bear. For five days we 
have not seen the face of the sun, and the 
fireworks that were to end the day of 
Liberty's unveiling have not yet been sent 
off, because every night has been pitilessly 
stormy. 

That it should rain on the days appoint- 
ed for our mass meeting and excursion 
was the one worst thing we had antici- 
pated, and rain it did relentlessly. 

On Tuesday afternoon a wild deluge of 
water, driven by fierce winds, cleared the 
streets of all but those whom business 
called from their homes. Of course the 
audience at Masonic Temple was small, 
numbering only about one hundred faith- 
ful ones who braved the weather from in- 
terest in the cause. 

Our programme of speakers was full, 
however, und those who came to listen 
were amply repaid for the effort. Mrs. 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, of Onondaga, Mrs. 
Caroline Gilkey Rogers, of Rennselaer, 
Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, of Malden, 
Mass., Mrs. Margaret Parker, President 
of the Dundee, Scotland, Woman Suffrage 
Society, Mrs. Marguerite Moore, and Mme. 
Clara Neymann, of this city, all spoke ad- 
mirably. 

Resolutions presented by Miss Charlotte 
F. Daley were passed, opposing the re- 
election to the Assembly of Messrs. Canton 
and Binder, who voted ‘‘no” last year, es- 
pecially denouncing Smith and Brennan, 
who changed their votes from yes to no to 
defeat the bill, and endorsing Messrs. 
Hamilton and Shea, who voted with us; 
also one asking the Mayor to appoint 
Mrs. Harriet Putnam Nowell on the Board 
of Education. 

Anxiously were the skies watched at 
nightfall with hopes of a brightening up 
at sunset, but alas! a steady down-fall 
kept up all night, and the morning of the 
great day dawned with thick clouds veil- 
ing the sun. 

It did not actually rain, however, when 
the hour for starting on the excursion ar- 
rived, and, despite the dampness, about 
two hundred people assembled on our 
boat, the John Lennox. After the usual 











calm, majestic, mighty, seeming to say 
with her silent lips of bronze, “I am the 
embodied hope of the future, and the en- 
throned prediction of liberty for women.” 

Presently the veil was withdrawn from 
her beautiful calm face, and the air was 
rent with salvos of artillery fired to hail 
the new goddess; the earth and the sea 
trembled with the mighty concussions, 
and steam-whistles mingled their shrill 
shrieks with the shouts of the multitude,— 
all this done by men in honor of a woman. 
Amid the confusion, I looked into the 
faces of the tried veterans of our cause 
who stood about me, and saw how their 
eyes also glowed with hope. 

At the prow of our boat there floated a 
long white pennon bearing on it the letters 
“N. Y. S. W. S. A.”—New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association. It was 
worth much of effort and of toil to see 
that banner flying on that day before the 
front of our woman Liberty. 

When quiet was somewhat restored and 
the pageant was over, our boat was 
moved to more tranquil surroundings, and 
the friends were assembled in informal 
meeting on the Tower deck. 

Addresses were delivered by Mrs. Gage, 
Mrs. Howell, Mrs. Rogers, and Mrs. 
Moore, each speaking with wonderful 
earnestness and force, inspired by the oc- 
casion to intensity of eloquence. An ex- 
quisite poem, written by Miss Daley, was 
read by Mrs. Shattuck, who followed it 
with some pointed remarks. Mrs. Parker 
gave us her earnest good wishes. Mrs. 
Swanstead, of ‘Troy, read some graceful 
verses of her own composition. Miss May 
Hall, of Brooklyn, sung an anthem written 
for the occasion. Miss Winterburn sang, 
and Miss Dell Thompson recited. 

The day which dawned so inauspiciously 
ended agreeably, and it is good proof how 
well those on the expedition enjoyed their 
surroundings, that when we returned to 
the city at five o’clock, only a portion of 
the people left the boat, the rest remain- 
ing on board for another run down the 
bay to see the statue illuminated. But 
darkness and silence shrouded the mighty 
form; it was asif Liberty, after her veil 
was lifted, finding her own sex as yet unen- 
franchised, and her own existence a mock- 
ery, had refused to attempt her appointed 
task of enlightening the world. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street, Nov. 1, 1886. 
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AND NEWS. 





NOTES 

In the Baltimore City Penitentiary there 
are 518 men prisoners and only 28 women. 

It is estimated that at least 2,500 young 
women in Chicago earn a good living as 
**type-writers,” 

Nathaniel T. Allen pays a high tribute 
to Miss Lucretia Crocker in the Newton 
Journal, with special reference to her work 
in West Newton. 

Somebody has discovered that there are 
16,000 liquor-saloons within sight of Trin- 
ity Church steeple, 12,000 in New York 
and Brooklyn, and 4,000 in Jersey City, 
Newark, and Paterson. + 

On Wednesday evening the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union had its 
first basket supper, which was followed 
by a paper by Miss A. E. Newell on **The 
Progress of Women.” 

Mrs. Alice Le Plongeon, who, with her 
husband, the learned archwologist and 
traveller, Dr. Le Plongeon, explored the 
architectural ruins of Yucatan, contributes 
to Literary Life for November a paper on 
‘*The Lost Literature of the Mayas.” 

Mr. E. E. Kelsey, the eminent pianist 
and organist, is furnishing a valuable 


| series of papers on the Tonic Sol-Fa Meth- 


delays we got under way, and took our | 


place in the naval parade. Our steamer 
was a large one, and despite some diseom- 
forts and much disappointment at the fog 
and rain, the run down the bay was a 
memorable one. 

Through some error our party had been 
placed in the wrong boat, and got assigned 
to one of the leading positions in the line, so 
that we felt entitled to assume the place 
given us, and thus the John Lennox, float- 


od, for the School Music Journal, a month- 
ly magazine, devoted to music in the 
schools and methods of teaching. 

In a letter published in the New York 
Jurist Judge Joachimsen agrees with the 
opinion that women are not excluded from 
voting by the Constitution of the State of 
New York. The power of women to vote, 


| the judge says, rests solely with the ac- 


ing the woman suffrage flag, was one of | 
. . Y | criminal assault, and asking that the age 


the first steamers to reach Bedlow’s Island, 
where it assumed one of the best positions, 
directly in front of the great bronze statue. 

The sight at this time was magnificent. 
On the right and left of us were two ves- 
sels of war. We were almost under the 
guns of the Minnesota,while all about us 
Were grouped excursion steamers, tugs, 
police-boats, and yachts. 
was dressed out with bunting, while on 
the Island a crowd of people swarmed un- 
der the gay decorations of the President's 
Stand. e 

And over all this scene of animation, 
above the land, above the sea, towering 
far above the pigmy men at her feet, rose 
the majestic woman form, Liberty, rep- 
esented in fair feminine proportions, 


Every vessel | 


tion of the Legislature. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has in circulation for signature a 
memorial from women to Congress for ac- 
tion regarding the present prevalence of 


of consent be raised to at least eighteen 
years. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
National W. 8S. A. of Massachusetts was 
held in the Directors’ Parlor of the N. E. 
Women’s Club, last week Friday. ‘The 
chief items of woman suffrage news for 
the month were enumerated. It was voted 


| that a contribution should be sent in the 





Society’s name to the Bazaar to be held in 
December by the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
In Virano’s large lithographic establish- 
ment in Rome, many girls and women are 
employed who give great satisfaction to 
the directors. This is not the first instance 
of female lithographers in Italy. La Donna 
reports that in the Minelli establishment 





at Rovigo, two women, a mother and 
daughter, have been working for many 
years with extraordinary ability. 

Two new social purity leaflets of the 
Philahthropist Series have just been pub- 
lished. No 8, ‘*"fhe Double Standard of 
Morality,” by Mrs. Josephine E. Butler; 
and No. 9, “Clean Lips,” by Rev. J. P. 
Gledstone. They are a valuable addition 
to social purity literature, and should be 
widely circulated. Price, ten cents a 
dozen; fifty cents a hundred. Address, 
The Philanthropist, P. O. Box 2554, New 
York. 

Mr. George W. Cable is devoting all his 
time to the compilation of a collection of 
*T'rue Stories of Louisiana,” a series of 
tales by the Countess Francoise Bossier, in 
whom the Southern novelist has found a 
great Creole writer. The stories were 
found by a granddaughter of the Countess 
Bossier among a mass of the latter's pa- 
pers, and she has transferred them to Mr. 
Cable, who is enthusiastic over the liter- 
ary treasures which have unexpectedly fall 
en into his possession. 

A course of five lectures, under the aus- 
pices of the Boston W. C.'T. U., will be 
given in the Hall of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, corner Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets, by Mrs. Maria Upham 
Drake, ‘Tuesdays, November 9, 16, 23, 30, 
and December 7, at 3.30 P. M., on hered- 
ity, physical, moral, and spiritual culture, 
and social purity. ‘lickets for the course, 
$1. ‘To be obtained of any member of the 
Boston W. C. ‘I. U., or at their head- 
quarters, Odd Fellows Building, or at the 
Y. W. C. A. Hall on the afternoons of the 
lectures. 

It is often said that woman suffrage will 
not benefit temperance because women will 
not have courage to vote against the sa- 
loon if their fathers and brothers favor it. 
But we observe that in Sioux City, Iowa. 
where the saloons are a terror to the bet- 
ter class of citizens, and where the Rev. 
G. C. Haddock has lately been murdered 
for his opposition to them, forty-one peti- 
tions for injunctions against illicit liquor- 
dealers have been signed by the wives of 
two ministers, ‘‘because not enough men 
could be found who dared to do it.” 

The Class for the Study of Politics, in 
connection with the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association of Massachusetts, met 
for the first time this season, Nov. 3, at 
117 Appleton Street. There were present 
many of the members of last year, anda 
few new members, on the whole, a very 
encouraging number for the first meeting. 
The lesson for the day was on the State 
Constitution. It was voted that the last 
half-hour of each lesson should be devoted 
to Parliamentary Law. ‘The next meeting 
will be at the same place, Nov. 17th, at 
2.15 P. M. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all who would enjoy doing so, to join 
the class. Members of the National 
W.S. A. of Mass. admitted free; others, 
ten cents admission. 

The November number of American Art 
will be published about the tenth of No- 
vember. Its leading full-page illustra- 
tions will be a steel plate bird picture, by 
Messrs John A. Lowell & Co., for a frontis- 
piece; a tinted drawing of « scene in Hol- 
land, by Mr. Louis K. Harlow; the library 
in the house of Dr. R. C. Flower, on Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston, by Mr. W. H. 
Garrett; a Japanese interior with figures, 
by Shirayama Dani, the Japanese artist, 
and a group of designs in metal work, by 
H. D. Murphy. ‘There will also be smaller 
drawings illustrating several articles, and 
a profusion of head and tail pieces and or- 
namental letters, such as made the pages 
of the October number so thoroughly ar- 
tistic and pleasing to the eye. ‘The arti- 
cles of the number will be “An Artistic 
Home,” by Mr. Frank I’. Robinson ; **Chats 
About Art and Artists in Japan,” second 
paper by Mr. Louis Wertheimber; ‘Cut 
Glass,” ‘*Metal Work,” ‘Roundabout 
Sketches,” by Mr. Alfred Trumble; ‘*Com- 
ment and Review,” ‘‘Home Decoration,” 
‘sMiscellaneous Topics,” ‘*‘American Art 
Notes.”” Published by the American Art 
Magazine Company, Studio Building, 110 
Tremont Street, Boston. Per year $2.50; 
four months, $1. Single number, 25 cents. 





Turee Montus Free.—The publishers of that 
excellent monthly, The Housekeeper, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., offer to send it free for three months 
to any lady who sends them the post-office ad- 
dress of twenty ladies who are keeping house. 
The addresses may be at one or several post- 
oftices, but must be sent before November 15th, 
1886. The Housekeeper is one of the best publi- 
cations in the country. 





FLowers FoR FALL PLANTING FrReEE.—The 
enterprising publishers of the Housekeeper have 
engaged Maude Meredith, the brightest and most 
popular poet and author in the West, as editor, 
beginning with the November number. To any 
one who subscribes now at $1 per year, the pub- 
lishers will send free the three last numbers of 
1886, which will contain the first chapters of 
some charming stories and serials, and one of 
three beautiful collections of imported lilies, 
tulips and hyacinths for fall planting, or forcing 
in the house for winter blooming. One lady 
agent wanted in every county,to whom permanent 
and profitable fae me bow will be given. Ad- 
dress Buckeye Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 











Charles Scribner's Sous’ New Books. 





OUR ARCTIC PROVINCE, ALASKA, AND THE 
SEAL ISLANDS, By, HeNe* W. Euxiorr. t- 


lustrated by drawings from 
nature and maps, | vol. octavo, $4.50, 

Mr. Elliott has for many years been connected with 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington. A scientist 
and a naturalist, his book on Alaska, besides being of 
the utmost interest to the general reader, is of great 
value and importance as a contribution to selentific 
research. The author bas spent six or seven years in 
studying Alaska, and its people, travelling from the 
most southerly point of the province to the most nor- 
therly, along the coast, and among the islands, extend 
ing nearly three hundred miles to the West, 


THE BUCHHOLZ PAMILY * Sketches of Berlin Life, 
‘ By JULIUS STINDE. 
Translated from the Forty-ninth Edition of the 
German by L. DORA SCUMITZ, Crown 8vo, $1.25, 
A book which has attracted extraordinary and well- 
merited attention first in Germany, where the faithful- 
ness of its pictures of social life was keenly appreciated, 
and then in England. This admirable edition will in- 
troduce a most charming and remarkably original book 
to American readers, 


THE IVORY KING A popular History of the Ele- 
‘ phant and its Allies. By 
CHARLES F, HOLDER, author of “Marvels of Animal 
Life,” etc. 1 vol. small 8vo, illustrated, $2. 
Professor Holder’s new book is a companion vol- 
ume to his “Marvels of Animal Life,” published last 
year. The elephant certainly stands pre-eminent in 
the animal kingdom as the most interesting in its char- 
acter and habits, and Professor Holder has made the 
most of an especially fascinating subject. 
1580-1643. By 


THE MAKING OF NEW ENGLAND. “°2%%..By 


ADAMS Drakk. Illustrated, | vol. L2mo, $1.50, 


STOCKTON’S STORIES. A NEW VOLUME: THE 
CHRISTMAS WRECK. Contents: The Christmas 


Wreck, A Story of As- 
sisted Fate, An Unhistoric Page, A Tale of Negative 
Gravity, The Clovertields’ Carriage, The Remark- 
able Wreck of the “Thomas Hyke,” My Bull-Calf, 
The Discourager of Hesitancy (sequel to The Lady, 
or The Tiger?), and a Borrowed Month (East and 
West). l2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“Any man who can make one laugh, and drive away 
‘the blues’ as effectually as Frank R, Stockton has done, 
deserves a vote of thanks from his fellows, . . . 
What a story to read aloud is that of ‘A Borrowed 
Month.’ . Who conld have imagined such an ex- 
travagant phantasy as ‘A Tale of Negative Gravity,’ or 
have reduced to writing such an odd conceit as*A Story 
of Assisted Fate’? ”—Chicago Standard, 





By FRANCES 
HODGSON BUK- 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. 


NETT. 1 vol. 8vo, $2. 
“THE BEST STORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
ISSUED FOR YEARS,” 

No story for children has appeared for years which 
has attracted at once, and to the same degree, the ad- 
miration and praise of readers, young and old. One of 
the oeey notable things about the story is that the 
little lord numbers among his friends almost as many 
grown people as children, and both will be certain to 
welcome it most heartily In this handsome book form. 

“In ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ we gain another charm- 
ing child to add to our gallery of juvenile heroes and 
heroines, one who teaches a great lesson with such 
truth and sweetness that we part from him with real 
regret when this episode is over, and long to know how 
he xrew up.”—Lovisa M, ALCorT, 


CHILDREN’S STORIES of AMERICAN PROGRESS. 


By HENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT, 1 vol., small 

Svo, Illustrated, $1.50. 

Miss Wright has the rare faculty of writing history 
in so entertaining a way that young people are led to 
read it with quite the same interest that they would de- 
vote to a romance, In this book the author touches 
upon the important events in our history in so graphic 
a@ way as to firmly impress them upon the minds of 

oung readers, The book Is a companion volume to 
Miss Wright's “Children’s Stories in American His- 
tory,” published last year. 


AMONG THE LAW-MAKERS By EDMUND ALTON, 
* 1 vol. small 8vo, pro- 
fusely filustrated, $2.50, 

Mr. Alton was for four vears a Senatorial page. In 
this volume, which Is the first record of veritable Con- 
Kressional experience ever made by a boy for boys, he 
conducts his readers through the rooms and corridors 
of the Capitol into the halls of Congress, to witness the 
memorable scenes which are enacted there. 

A Fairy-Folk Story-book. 


PRINCE PEERLESS. MARGARET COLLIER, inus. 


trated by John Collier. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.25, 

Young readers who find the old-fashioned kind of 
marvelous fairy stories the best, will derive genuine 
pleasure from these graceful and charmingly written 
tales. The illustrations, by the authur’s brother, the 
famous English painter, are superb in themselves, and 
carry out the author's fancies admirably. 


“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN,” -Wi,a' ts" ttapos 


Though Married.” 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


*«* These Books for sale by all Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 








Knicut’s Linine Srore, at 41 Avon Street. 
Boston, is very attractive to ladies shopping and 
in search of suitable linings for their dresses. It 
has always been difficult to find a black cambric 
or silesia that would hold the color against per- 
spiration, sunlight and other fading processes. 
At this store you can find the genuine fast black 
cambric or twill, warranted not to change color, 
Samples are given to any lady wishing it, that 
she may test them at home. Dressmakers will 
find it a good place to procure their linings, as 
there is a large variety to choose from. Being 
on Avon Street, opposite the large dry-goods 
houses of Hovey and Jordan, Marsh & Co., la- 
dies can pass through it to White’s, thus avoid- 
ing the crowded streets. 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Madonna of the Tubs. 

By Evizanetu Stuart Puevrs, author of “The 
Gates A jar,” “Beyond the Gates,” etc. With forty- 
three full-page and smaller illustrations, including 
figure, landscape, and marine subjects, by Ross 
TURNER and George H. CLEMENTT. 12m, taste- 
fully bound. $1.50. 

A touching story, admirable pictures, and tasteful 
mechanical execution make this a very attractive, yet 
inexpensive gift-book. 


Applied Christianity. 
By WaAsHINGTON GLADDEN, author of ‘The Lord’s 
4 alll éte. Uniform with ‘The Lord’s Prayer.” 
25. 


Contents: Christianity and Wealth; Is Labor a 
’ 








WINTER 
OVERCOATS. 


From $20 to $38, 


This season we shall offer extra warm over- 
coats, from fabrics of soft finish, in black, blue, 
and browns, made for us by the Aberdeen Crom- 
bies. There is nothing finer or more durable 
than these Scotch goods. The usual general as- 
sortment will also be kept up in full by weekly 
renewals from our own work-shops, and will in- 
clude the standard Elysians, Chinchillas, Ker- 
seys, Meltons, Pilots, Beavers, in addition to the 
latest specialties in diagonals, mixtures, etc. We 
give the closest attention to the manufacture of 
these winter overcoats, in order to maintain the 
reputation that has attended them throughout 
New England since we began business in 1852. 
To economical buyers we commend the goods for 
lasting qualities as well as for fashionable design 
in make-up and finish. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & CO. 


400 Washington Street. 





D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


HESTER AND OTHER NEW ENGLAND 
Stories. By Margaret Sidney. $1.25. “Here 
are some of the brightest, most natural stories, full 
of the peculiarities of New England character, and 
delighting one by their simplicity and naivete. 
They are real folks and act and talk as hundreds of 
New England people do.” 

THE FULL STATURE OF A MAN. A Life 
Story. By Julian Warth, $1.25. This book was 
evidently written with a purpose, and the writer 
brings out some original ideas on the labor ques- 
tion and other social problems of the day, without 
in the least interfering with the interest of the 
story itself, which is wonderfully {strong and at- 
tractive. 

GRAFE&NBURG PEOPLE; FICTION but 
Fact. By Ruen Thomas, $1.25. There is a quaint 
old-time style about this charming story which re 
minds one of Miss Mitford’s writings, and isin re 
freshing contrast to much of the jliterature of the 


day. 

A GIRLS ROOM. BY SOME FRIENDS OF 
the Girls. $1.00. This volume has been prepared 
to show girls how to make their rooms pretty and 
comfortable, how to entertain their friends by at- 
tractive games, how to make dainty little gifts for 
friends, and contains many, other bite of informa- 
fation equally desirable. 

A LEISURELY JOURNEY. BY WILLIAM 
Leonard Gage. $1.00. Mr. Gage had the advantage 
of having been abroad several times before, and of 
thus knowing just where to go and what to look 
for. His description of the lake country, of Wales, 
the Isle of Wight, and various resorts in Germany 
and in Switzerland are full of interest. 

SPUN FROM FACT, BY MRS. G. R. ALDEN 
(Pansy). $1.50. This is Pansy’s latest book, and 
one of ber strongest, and in these days when there 
is so much interest in psychological literature, will 
be ay | read. Dr. Buckley’s paper on ‘Faith 
Cures,” that appeared in the June Century, has 
called attention to just such cases as are here told. 

HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. BY 
Annie H. Ryder. $1.00. Mrs. Livermore says of 
this bright little book: ‘It is from beginning to 

{ [end a series of wise, sisterly chats with girls, who 
have had training but not experience. There is 
not a dull page in it.” 


At the Book stores or sent on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 











lity? The Strength and Weakness of Social- 
ism; Is it Peace or War? The Laborers and the 
Churches; Three Dangers; Christianity and Social 
Science; Christianity and Popular Amusement; Chris- 
tianity and Popular Education. 

This is a peculiarly timely and significant book. It 
discusses with great ability and singular candor some 
of the most important questions which agitate mod- 
ern society and imperatively demand serious con- 
sideration. 


Beckonings for Every Day. 

A Calendar of Thought. Arranged ~ Lucy LaR- 
com, editor of ‘Breathings of the Better Life,” 
etc, 

Miss Larcom has here gathered, frém a very wide 
range of authors, passages of special value for help, 
suggestion, encouragement, and consolation. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Artists’ Materials 


— AND— 


ART NOVELTIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & C0., 


82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., Boston; 
190 191, 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Artists’ Materials 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


Of Every Description. 
DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, ART STUDIES, &c, 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS, 


37 B, Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Catalogue, and mention this paper, 


GLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received a very handsome line of Emb. Kid, 
Suede and Dogskin Gloves, suitable for all occasions, 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery 


’ 

The Prinee-of Maga- 

a & Le ge from 
years old. 32 pages 

each month of original 
Stories and Poems, bean- 
— ill with 
ereene er a 
ngs by the t livin 
artists. Clubs with all 
Periodicals. News dealers 
sell it, Agents wanted. 
Send atwo cent stamp for 


































One $1.50 Single Copies, 15 
year, ngie pies, cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St, , Mass, 





SENT FREE. Phrenologieal dournal 
A back number as sample and a list o on Pure- 


nology, Physiognomy, etc. Send address on postal. 
Should read the AMERICAN 
KINDERGARTEN, a Magazine 
devoted to the care and culture of young children, with 
Supplement tor the children, $1 a reet; sample num. 
ber only 10 cents. AGENTS WANTED for our Books. 
Address, FOWLER & WELLS CO., 753 Broadway,N.Y. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


JOHN 8:7. 


“He that is without sin among you, let bim first 
cast a stone at her.” . 


BY CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


As Jesus sat within the Temple’s court, 

Amid the people who to hear him came, 

Some doubting, some believing, as he taught, 

Came Pharisees and Scribes, who with them brought 
A woman bent and cowering with shame. 


They set her in the midst in her disgrace, 
The saddest sight that earth can e’er afford; 
A sinful woman, who cannot efface 

The consciousness of guilt, which must abase 
And make her to herself vile and abhorred. 


And when, the mark of scorn, she feels and knows 
The secrecy of sin has been laid bare, 

When, standing in the midat of bitter foes, 
Echoed and reéchoed they disclose 

Her great offence, how keen is her despair! 


Thus was it with the woman whom base fear 

And shame and anguish filled with quivering pain. 
She felt the words of her accusers sear, 

She knew the impending doom that might be near, 
Which they required who asked that she be slain. 


They said, “O Master, in adultery 

This woman thou beholdest did we take. 

Now Moses’ law commanded us that we 

All such should stone; but what is Thy decree?” 
Christ listened, yet no word in answer spake. 


To tempt him and accuse they judgment sought, 
Or merciful, or stern, whiche’er it be. 

But Jesus, stooping down absorbed in thought, 
Wrote with his finger as though hearing naught; 
Calm and unmoved amid the tumult he. 


Then ceased they not to ask, more urgent grown, 
And Jesus lifted up himself and said: 

“He who among you sinless is alone, 

Let him be first to cast at her a stone.” 

Thus spake he who their secret purpose read, 


Again he stooped and wrote upon the ground; 
And they who heard him went out one by one. 
Convicted by his conscience, each had found 
Some secret sin that, like a hidden wound, 
Throbbed at a touch—among them sinless none. 


Of those whose hearts with indignation burned 
Against another’s sin, not one was left. 

She was alone, whom they indignant spurned, 
With Jesus, who compassionate had yearned 
To save the erring, of all hope bereft. 


When Jesus, lifting up himself, beheld 

The woman standing in the midst alone, 

““Woman, where are these thine accusers fled? 
Hath no man then condemned thee?”’ This he said. 
She answered, ‘‘No man, Lord!” in humble tone, 


“Neither do I condemn thee. Go, then, thou, 
And sin no more.” Thus merciful the Lord, 
Who knew the mark of sin upon her brow 
Could never be effaced by deed or vow, 

Yet through repentance is new life restored. 


What was the end? We know not, yet believe, 
On whom the Lord forgiveness would bestow, 
That she her wasted life would fain retrieve, 
And strive a fairer record thus to leave. 
Alas, that one dark deed is all we know! 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRAIRIE-GRASSES. 
In Dakota. 








BY JOEL BENTON,. 





. 
So lightly swaying on the breeze, 
So various, delicate and fair, 
These are the prairie-grasses—these 
Haunt with rare glory earth and air. 


With rampant culm, or stalwart plume, 

Or curved, or stamped with matchless art, 
The prairies give them ample room, 

And make them of their wealth a part. 


Close massed before the dazzled eye 
In all their wonderful extent, 

‘You have an empire’s pageantry,— 
The garb of half a continent. 


When mixed with flowers that flash and blaze, 
And toss their colors forth like fire, 

What beauty marks their dwelling-place 
Beyond all avarice of desire! 


Purple and yellow, red and green, 

And brown and white their forms display ; 
A palette’s wealth were almost seen 

If not a flower adorned the day. 


I greet them, on the soft breeze tossed ,— 
A spectacle beyond romance; 
And in unmeasured wonder lost, 
Gaze on their beauty and expanse, 
a 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
HER PLACE. 


LIZZIE HYER NEFF. 


“*T have something to tell you, Lucy, I 
have found out who those Grants are that 
have bought the Bowen place, and you 
can’t guess to save your life.” 

“Grant? No, I don’t think I can,” said 
Mrs. Harper, reflectively wiping her hands 
as she came to the kitchen door. ‘I don’t 
remember that I ever knew anybody of 
that name, not very well, at least.” 

“Well, you do remember Zada Parker, 
don’t you, that went to school to you the 
same time that [—-— You haven't for- 
got her, have you?” 

“No, indeed. It can’t be she?” cried 
Mrs. Harper, brightening with pleasure. 

“Yes, itis; Zada Parker and Joe Grant, 
son of Preacher Grant over on the Ridge. 
You've heard of him, [I guess. Well, 
they’re the very folks that have been put- 
ting on all those airs, all summer,” and 
Mr. Harper moved his chair to the kitchen- 
door that he might talk to his wife while 
she was getting supper, and still avoid the 
heat of the stove. 

“Well, I shouldn't have thought it,” said 
Mrs Harper, sifting flour for her biscuits. 
“*Zada was such a nice, smart, sensible 
girl. She was the best algebra scholar, and 
wrote the nicest composition of any. Don’t 
you remember the one on ‘Nature,’ that 
she read at the exhibition? It seemed al- 
most like poetry.” 

“No. Ididn’t pay much attention to 


BY MRS. 





such things. She was always uppish, 
though, and thought she knew her part. 
But to see the swell they’re cutting now 
makes me tired. Best parlor open when- 
ever I drive by, and a hammock in the 
stoop, and if she ain't settin’ in one, she is 
in t’other. Croquet, if that’s what you 
call it, in the front yard; and she spends 
half her time playin’ with them boys. 
Four of ’em she has. And Joe ‘Turner 
swears that he saw her and Grant both 
a-playin’ ball with them the other day. 
And in order to sit in her hammock and 
read—actually read, for she don’t even 
knit—she keeps two hired girls! Now, 
there’s a wife for you!” and Mr. Harper 
grew red in the face with annoyance. 

‘*Maybe she hasn't good health, John,” 
suggested the gentle voice in the kitchen. 

“Good health! If Lever saw a picture 
of good health, it’s her. Why, she’d make 
two of you, any day, and looks ten years 
younger—cheeks like peaches! No. she 
hasn't that excuse. I reckon that it ain‘t 
all her fault though, for old Grant was a 
sort of a crank; thought Joe must go to 
college to learn how to be a farmer; and I 
suppose that Joe is full of whims, and puts 
her up toit. They say she’s full of new 
ideas, strong woman’s rights, and temper- 
ance, and all that.” 

‘*Dear me!” wailed Mrs. Harper, **who'd 
have thought it? How do they manage to 
keep it up, [ wonder?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, for neither of 
‘em had much to begin with, and Jenkins 
told me they paid for the place, spot cash. 
Maybe they’ve had a windfall.” 

**Must be so. I know it took us long 
enough to pay for our place,” and she 
sighed wearily at the thought. ‘Our 
place is larger, though, and then you 
bought the forty-acre meadow, and I knew 
that was dear at a hundred dollars an acre, 
and that took a good while. I'm going 
down cellar for the ham. Do you want 
eggs too? Allright. Watch the potatoes 
so they don’t burn, the biscuits take such 
a hot fire. You'd like honey with them, 
wouldn't you?” 

It took two trips to bring up the required 
articles, and Mr. Harper asked, ** Where's 
your girl?” 

‘*She’s down at the spring-house skim- 
ming and washing the pans, so as to air 
them a little before milking-time. She has 
to dress the butter and feed the chickens 
before supper. We've been canning plums 
all day, and we must do peaches and corn 
yet this week.” 

‘**Ain’t you rushing things a little? The 
peaches can wait, can’t they?” 

‘*No; and then we only have three days 
a week after the washing and ironing and 
baking. The tomatoes and catsup and 
pickles and pears and apple-butter are 
coming along, and I thought that, if 
got through all afterwards, [ would go 
down tO Sarah’s for a week, if you don't 
mind. I don’t feel very well lately, and I 
think it would do me good. I would take 
the three little ones, and leave Minnie and 
Will at home.” 

Supper was ready by this time, and the 
long table was surrounded when the fami- 
ly and three hired men were seated, while 
the girl waited upon them. 

Mrs. Harper did not look well that even- 
ing, and Minnie offered to pour the coffee 
for her. After supper she helped Mary 
wash the dishes and prepare for breakfast, 
strain the milk and put it away, set the 
sponge for to-morrow’s bread, wash the 
children and get them to bed. Then a 
mending-basket was brought out, for there 
had been no time earlier in the week, and 
the supply of stockings would be needed. 

Mr. Harper, looking up from his weekly 
paper, which he had read since supper, 
asked, ‘What's the matter with you, Lucy, 
if you ain’t well?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. My back aches, 
and I feel tired all the time.” 

“You don’t look sick. I think you're 
getting a habit of complaining; women 
are so apt to, and you’ve always been such 
a bright little woman, I'd hate to have you 
get it.” 

“I do complain considerable lately. I 
hadn't noticed it. Perhaps you are right.” 

“And I’m thinking you will want to call 
on Zada Grant now, I suppose.” 

‘“‘Why, yes, when I get my new dress 
finished, and the horses aren’t so busy, I 
will.” 

**Well, you won't go off on any of her 
tangents? You're too sensible for that? 
You won't be wearing bloomers, and smok- 
ing, and making stump speeches some day? 
How would you look?” 

“Oh no, never, never !”’ 
per laughed. 

‘*Because what’s the use? Women can’t 
vote, and they oughtn’t to, and they shan’t, 
either, make themselves ridiculous. They 
must stay in their place.” 

“Certainly,” assented Mrs. Harper. “If 
there’s anything I hate, it is a mannish 
woman. What do we want of more rights, 
anyhow?” 

“Nothing, I'm sure. But I will tell you 
something nicer than going down to Sa- 
rah’s in the hot town forachange. The 


And Mrs. Har- 





boys are bound that I shall run against 
Henry Brown this election, and I guess I 
stand a pretty good chance of beating 
him. Now, why can’t we have a grand 
rally in the maple grove—have speakers 
and a band from the city, a basket dinner, 
and torchlight in the evening? You could 
have Sarah and the children come up here, 
and help you bake and fix. She’s great on 
such things. We could entertain the 
speakers nicely. Call on the Grants and 
invite them, and the new folks on the 
Ridge. If you manage right, you can 
carry me through, and when [I’m elected 
you shall have a new black silk that will 
knock the shine off Sarah’s. What do you 
think of it?” 

Lucy’s sweet face fell. 
it might help very much. Henry Brown 
couldn't do anything to offset that. I will 
write to Sarah on Sunday, if I don't get 
time before. What a pity that elections 
come at such a busy time!” 

*You’re a smart litthe woman, Lucy; 
I've seen men that didn’t know any more. 
I don't forget what you’ve done for me 
since the time I was your big pupil. How 
funny it used to seem to recite to a little 
thing so much younger and smaller than I 
was! Andas soon as I get a little better 
fixed, [ mean that you shall take it easy— 
sit ina hammock and read a yellow-back 
all day long. And I’ve never meant to be 
hard on you, little woman, either.” 

“No, no, John. You've always been 
kind. I shall always say that, and we’re 
getting pretty well fixed now, so that I 
can take it a little easier while the children 
are so small.” 

But she sighed, nevertheless. 

The picnic was placarded for miles 
around, and the night before, John came 
in triumphantly. 

“D’ve just come from Grant's. They 
thought ita grand idea. And I want to 
tell you how they live; not a good carpet 
in their house; matting everywhere but 
the dining-room, and that was an old in- 
grain; and that parlor isn’t any parlor at 
all. ‘They call it the library. Looks cosy 
and bright, but nothing fine anywhere. 
And such a supper! ‘Chey would have me 
stay. Cold meat, bread and _ butter, 
peaches and cream, cookies, and tea—that 
was every blessed thing there was on that 
table! I guess my wife don’t keep but 
one girl, but she never sets a table like 
that, morning, noon, or night. But they’re 
jolly—jolliest set I ever met. Fine boys, 
too; you'd be surprised what fine boys 
they are. You ‘look fagged out, Lucey; 
why don’t you sit down and rest?” 

‘“T will. I believe I'll lie down a mo- 
ment before [ carry the baking down cel- 
lar. There’s one chicken-pie in the oven 
yet; tell Mary to watch it.” 

When it was done, Mary went in to tell 
the mistress, but she had fallen asleep. 
When her husband came in at nine o’clock 
she was still asleep, and he tried to rouse 
her to go to bed. But her cold hands and 
hard breathing frightened him, and he 
shook her violently. She opened her eyes 
feebly. 

‘**Is it done? Then I must—take—take”— 

They could not rouse her again. 

It was hard for the five little children, 
Minnie only ten years old, to learn to do 
without the willing hands and gentle voice 
of their mother, the wife who had been 
a model in all that neighborhood. It was 
a cruel blow to John, on the eve of his 
triumph, to be widowed so suddenly ; but, 
as he stood over the patient face, which in 
death looked so strangely old and worn, 
he said again and again, ‘*Well, I’ve noth- 
ing to blame myself for. I don’t know of 
a thing [could have done differently. She 
said herself that I'd always been kind to 
her.” 

His second wife is a very different 
woman; but John is well off now, so it 
does not matter if she is less capable and 
self-forgetful. 

She often quotes the overwhelming ma- 
jority with which John went into his of- 
fice as proof that he is the best and kind- 
est man in the county. 

Cleveland, O. 


**[—think—that 
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CONVENTION AT HUTCHINSON, KANSAS. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS, OcT. 19, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal; 

A Woman Suffrage Convention was held 
in the opera-house in this place on the [5th 
and 16th insts., and was a grand success. 
There were three meetings each day, all of 
which were well attended, and much inter- 
est manifested. At the evening meetings, 
the crowds were so great that the hall was 
not large enough to accommodate the audi- 
ences. 

The principal speakers were Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Mrs. Elizabeth Lisle Saxon, 
and Houston Whiteside, Esq. Mr. White- 
side is one of Hutchinson’s most popular 
lawyers, and on the first evening offered a 
logical and powerful plea for putting the 
ballot into the hands of women. 

Miss Anthony’s argument in favor of 
Woman Suffrage is unanswerable, and 
must produce a powerful effect wherever 
she is heard. 











It is generally conceded that Mrs. Saxon 
is the most popular lecturer who ever vis- 
ited this town. She spoke at every meet- 
ing, and held her vast audiences in breath- 
less silence except when they broke forth 
in bursts of applause. Mrs. Saxon re- 
mained over, and spoke on the 17th to a 
packed house on the subject of temperance. 
All were highly pleased. 

The convention has done much to popu- 
larize the Woman Suffrage movement here. 
Of course there are a good many people in 
every community who never find out that 
any measure is right until it is carried, 
and then they wish it to be understood 
that they were its greatest advocates. 
‘There are thousands of people all over t 
country who are just beginning to find out 
that slavery was wrong and that the world 
is round. I often think that there are 
thousands of good church members who, 
if they had lived when Christ did, and been 
in the crowd at His trial, would have voted 
for His crucifixion. This class will oppose 
woman suffrage. There are others who 
cannot be converted to any cause until a 
majority are in favor of it, and still more 
who cannot be converted until a ‘trespect- 
able minority” are in favor of it. ‘There 
are very few people who will stand up 
alone for what is right. 

The law regulating reform movements is 
no doubt somewhat like the law of falling 
bodies. A body falls sixteen feet the first 
second of time, three times sixteen feet the 
next second, five times sixteen feet the 
third second, seven times sixteen feet the 
fourth second, ete. [t is so with the woman 
suftrage movement. In its first decade its 
movement was slow, but it has been gath- 
ering momentum with each decade until 
it has acquired an impetus that is irresisti- 
ble and must be crowned with victory at 
no distantday. J.G. MALCOLM, M.D. 
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AS TRUE AS SAD, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

A history which sounds more like the 
New England of Sylvester Judd’s ‘*Mar- 
garet” than modern life has lately come 
to light. An old minister and his wife, 
teachers and Home Missionaries in the 
West for over thirty years, came East to 
end their lives near their family friends. 
He was an Amherst College man, a friend 
of Dr. Brisbane, the abolitionist, and of 
the Lyman Beechers, at Lane Seminary, 
where he was an inmate friend of their 
family. His wife was of old Boston stock, 
a pupil of Mt. Vernon school, with the 
Misses Hoar, Caroline Parsons, Mary Hunt- 
ington, Ellen Willis, sister of the poet, 
and other daughters of the best society. 
She went out as one of the early teachers 
to Steubenville Seminary, the first ladies’ 
school west of the Alleghanies, and was 
there a valued friend of Secretary Stan- 
ton. She and her husband were driven 
from their flourishing Ladies’ School in 
Covington, Ky., on account of their anti- 
slavery sympathies, and were afterward 
well known in Indiana as teachers of the 
higher class of schools. They worked 
hard, the wife breaking down in her 
prime with acute disease, which left her 
to years of agonizing suffering. 

Her eldest half-sister, a single lady of 
means, educated her as her own child, and 
privately willed her entire property to her. 
After thirty years of separation the two 
sisters were rejoiced to be near each other, 
the elder being over eighty, and very in- 
firm. Seeing the simple-minded people 
they had to deal with, and the growing in- 
firmities of their client, the elder lady’s 
agent and lawyer planned to get the prop- 
erty into their own hands. ‘The agent so 
administered affairs that the entire family 
estate had come into the elder sister’s 
name, enterprising administrators will 
know how. On pretext of protecting her 
from loss and trouble, he induced the old 
lady to sign a deed, giving two nominal 
trustees, strangers to her and her family, 
the right to lease, sell, and convey her 
valuable real estate, as if it were their 
own, without one dollar of security. A 
will signed in their favor might subject 
agent and lawyer to unpleasant contest. 
An easier device was this sham deed of 
trust, which left the control of the prop- 
erty wholly in the agent’s hands, the trus- 
tees frankly avowing that they accepted it 
as mere form, neither knowing what the 
property was or what was done with it, 
but leaving it entirely in the agent’s hands. 
The real estate records show that he has 
within three years raised nearly ten thou- 
sand dollars, by sale and mortgage, on the 
estate, of which no account can be found. 
The old minister and his wife were lately 
left dependent by the death of their son 
and lingering disease of their only daugh- 
ter. At the son’s death the elder lady was 
asked for help, to keep her sister in hos- 
pital, as the only hope of relief from in- 
tolerable sufferings, but the agent only 
suffered her to send thirty-five dollars, less 
than half the sum needed, and charitable 
Boston ladies made up the rest. Robbed 
under cover of legal forms of all their 





rights, not allowed the help which their 
nearest relative was amply able and wil}. 
ing to afford, the sister and her husband 
are now inmates of the Presbyterian Min. 
isters’ House, near New York, pensioners 
of the church. To cloak their miserable 
work, the agent and his lawyer use every 
means to injure this lady and her family, 
setting afloat with affected regret that they 
were obliged to put the elder sister's prop- 
erty in trust “to keep her rapacious rela. 
tives from preying upon her.” ‘These ra. 
pacious kinsfolk were the invalid sister, 
too delicate to tell her own children of the 
promises made by her sister; the niece, 
who, when in health, declined her aunt's 
kindly ofter of a house, preferring to de. 
pend on her own exertions; and the 
nephew, who, offered a liberal gift, accept- 
ed less than half, to draw interest during 
his aunt’s life, to help him provide a home 
for his mother and sister. All her life the 
liberal maiden lady had done thrice ag 
much for those about her as for her dis. 
tant sister, yet it was whispered that she 
had been impoverished by her relatives, 

Her friends all died away from her, and 
she was left to.such care as a village board- 
ing-house could spare her, her relatives 
not being permitted to visit her. The niece 
was threatened, if she came to see her aunt, 
legal steps would be taken to thrust her 
from the house. The mother, going to 
visit her aged sister for the last time, was 
set upon with coarse abuse by the agent 
and the housekeeper, who owed the roof 
she was under to the elder lady’s bounty, 
and literally turned out of the house. This 
delicate ailing lady, seventy years old, 
loved and honored by all who knew her, 
was turned into the streets of Newton Cen- 
tre after eight o’clock of a chill October 
night to find shelter where she might 
among strangers, the aged sister crying at 
the sight, but helpless to prevent it. The 
agent found her the year before endorsing 
a note for $500, which she was glad to do, 
to aid her nephew to secure a home for his 
mother, and this gentleman coolly reached 
over her shoulder, took the note and tore 
it in two before her face. His last proceed- 
ing was an attempt to seize the home, part- 
ly paid for by the dead son, on pretext that 
the interest of his aunt’s gift must be col- 
lected from the property, or it must be sold 
to pay it. 

Do you say the law has power to prevent 
such injuries? What chance has a poor 
woman, broken with disease and trouble, 
among strangers, against money and influ- 
ence, the old lady’s own money going to 
pay suits to wrong her and her nearest kin? 
Suit was begun and the first steps won in 
the plain rights of the case, when counsel, 
for local political reasons, refused to op- 
pose the agent. Another and another law- 
yer were won over to the influential side. 

The old lady died last year, and the only 
relative who could reach her before death 
had the door shut and locked in her face. 
It was pretended this was by the sick 
woman’s orders, when she lay paralyzed 
and unconscious. The agent had given 
out widely that all property was left to 
her sister, and the old lady had said as 
much; but a fresh will was produced, giv- 
ing nearly all to the agent, with $200 a 
year to the suffering sister. She should 
have had the estate which came from her 
own father to spend for the relief of her 
fearful disease, which has attacked her 
with new tortures. She livs speechless, 
only able to take food enough to keep her 
from starving, racked with such pain that 
the first specialists of New York say it has 
but one parallel in the medical records of 
the time. Yet this agent and the chief 
witness to the late will, who said openly, 
‘*Miss —— had lost her mind, and Mr. 
——, the agent, was going to get her to 
will everything to him,” are both promi- 
nent officers of the Congregational Church. 

DOREMUS. 
menattainnsniiliiiipendmeeuttiin 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE COOKERY BOOK. 


The imagination of our lively friend the 
Evening Record has evidently been much 
struck by the announcement of the forth- 
coming ‘*Woman Suffrage Cookery Book.” 
Like all other young and vigorous organ- 
isms, the Record seems to be strongly at- 
tracted by the suggestion of food. It says: 


‘The woman suffragists, who are going 
to hold a Bazaar in December for the good 
of the cause, intend to throw a mighty 
sop to Cerberus. This will be nothing 
more nor less than the publication and sale 
of a volume to be called “lhe Woman 
Suffrage Cook Book.’ It has been said for 
two or three years that men in general are 
willing that women should vote as soon as 
the women are sure that they want to vote; 
and if there is a man left who is strenu- 
ously opposed to the incoming of the suf- 
fragists’ power, this book is expected to 
convict and convert him. It will be a still 
more potent missionary among those 
women who are either indifferent or bitter- 
ly opposed to woman suffrage. ‘There are 
a few women who hate the mention of & 
recipe, just as others hate a fancy-work 
formula. But on the whole, there is no 
bond which draws women more closely !0- 
gether than a common interest in the 
making of ‘things to eat.” Luey Lareom 
has pointed out poetically that a lady is * 
loaf-giver,’ and every lady now-a-days !s 
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roud of her greater or less attainments in 
cookery. Alarmists of both sexes will 
shrink back abashed before this cook-book, 
for at least two recipes, which she has tested 
with success, will be given over the signi- 
ture of each fair suffragist who contributes 
to its pages. It will be aconfession book, 
a proof that, even if they wish to vote, the 
suffragists cherish a feminine interest in 
culinary matters. And, seriously. it is 
yery much to be hoped that it will be an 
advanced expression of dietetic simplicity. 
A book on cookery by women whose 
watchwords are temperance and reform 
should show at least the beginnings of a 
belief in simple modes of living as the 
basis for all natural and healthful prog- 
ress.” 





ae 
WANTED, MARTYRS. 


STONINGTON, CONN., OCT. 26, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I want to congratulate your readers on 
having had the opportunity of reading so 
thoughtful, intelligible, and forcible a 
statement of the reason ‘‘Why women do 
not reform their dress,” as that presented 
in your issue of October 23 by Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson. 

But it seems to leave the matter of dress 
reform in an almost hopeless shape. 
“What's to be done?” How is this “long 
combat with one’s own mis-educated sense 
of beauty and fitness, and with all one’s 
friends’ constant disapprobation, ridicule, 
opposition, uneasy sense of isolation and 
disagreeable noticeability, loss of so- 
cial position, constant mortification and 
shame,” to be met and overcome? 

If the case is as bad as the writer makes 
it out in her article above alluded to, and 
I do not see how any one can doubt that it 
is, is it not one to call for martyrs? Are 
there not, in this country of progress and 
enlightenment, of women doctors, of op- 
portunity for women to inform themselves 
upon all that goes to make up a grand 
womanhood, enough women whose hearts 
and consciences are aroused on this sub- 
ject, to form themselves into a body whose 
purpose it shall be to arouse others? Is 
dress reform an impossibility? If so, fare- 
well, a long, a final farewell to all our 
dreams of *tequal rights.” 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 





or 
THE SAN FRANCISCO SCHOOL BOARD. 


SAN FRANCISCO, OcT. 18, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

In the confusion of politics now exist- 
ing in San Francisco, several of the con- 
ventions have seized the golden opportuni- 
ty of nominating ladies for the position of 
school director. This is a movement 
which should be to the eternal honor of 
the bodies inaugurating it, for the school 
board in this city has become a byword 
and a reproach, a synonym for dishonesty 
and trickery. 

The several independent conventions are 
unanimous in their choice of six ladies, 
some of whom are notable for high char- 
acter and wide culture. Miss May B. Treat, 
for example, is a graduate of the Califor- 
nia State University, with the degree of 
Ph. B. She has also spent some years in 
Europe, and enjoys the honor of a degree 
from the University of Zurich. She isa 
writer of ability, the productions of her 
pen covering a wide range of subjects. 
Miss Hamlin, another of the nominees, is 
a well-known lecturer, and is at present 
conducting a series of lectures upon Greek 
Art. The entire list might be reviewed in 
this manner, as each lady upon it is dis- 
tinguished in some field of learning or 
philanthropy. A better selection could 
not be made. ‘These women would be an 
honor to the department that could boast 
of their supervision. It would be hard to 
find men or women more truly fitted to 
occupy places of trust and responsibility. 
Were even one or two of these women 
elected, it would not fail to infuse new 
honor and capability into the board. 

Your correspondent took the liberty of 
addressing a communication upon this 
subject to one of the San Francisco jour- 
nals. It was declined in these terms: 

“We have received a number of commu- 
nications recently, endorsing lady nomi- 
nees for the position of school directors. 
There is no journal which will be more 
eager than this one to take up their battle 
as soon as the financial affairs can be re- 
moved from the control of the Board of 
Education. Let the work of the board be 
purely educational, and then we shall in- 
Sist upon the ladies being properly repre- 
sented.” 

Very promising. When the financial 
affairs of the department are removed from 
the hands of the board! Comment is 
heedless. In the money transactions lies 
the great opportunity for jobbery and ras- 
cality. When there are no money affairs 
(if such a state of things can ever be 
brought about), men will not want the of- 
fice, as there is no salary attached to it. 
Here lies the whole opposition; women 
Will be too honest, and are not wanted. 
This is the only objection that is urged. 
Not one word as to inability. They are 
Perfectly competent to deal with educa- 
tional matters, but they must not meddle 
With affairs financial, which are the first 





and foremost consideration in the minds 
of most politicians who seek the office of 
school director! M. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Crimson and scarlet and yellow, 
Emerald turning to gold, 
Shimmering there in the sunbeams, 
Shivering here in the cold; 
Waving farewells as the tempest 
Rutblessly tears them apart, 
Fluttering, dancing, and rustling 
As hither and thither they dart; 
Recklessly sailing the rapids, 
Lazily swimming the pools, 
Playing “I spy” with each other 
Under the puffy toadstools. 
Wreaths for the walls of her dwelling 
Each neat little housekeeper weaves, 
And there, amid delicate fern sprays, 
Nestle the bright autumn leaves. 
: —Harper’s Young People. 
+O — 


THE BURDOCK BOUQUET. 


**Poor little Johnnie!” Miss Bird said 
when she first saw him. Go with her 
down the narrow, dirty alley, and up the 
three steep flights of stairs into a low gar- 
ret. If you had seen the thin, pale child 
on the bed, where he had lain ever since 
the day he fell down stairs and hurt his 
back, I am sure you would have said, 
**Poor little Johnnie!” 

Miss Bird was one of the ladies of the 
Flower Mission. Every week she used to 
take a basket full of flowers down to this 
alley, and leave them in the poor homes 
where so many little children lived. Before 
she came they had never seen a flower. 

Johnnie was always so glad to see her, 
and have some one to talk with him. And 
the flowers she broughthim! You cannot 
think how he enjoyed them, unless you 
have lain day after day with nothing to 
amuse you. 

One day she brought him something 
better than flowers. He did not think so, 
at first, when she laid a large bunch of 
burdocks on the bed. When she sat down 
and began to pick off the burrs and make 
them into men and women, Johnnie 
clapped his hands with glee. 

Miss Bird showed him how to make bas- 
kets and chairs and tables and many other 
things. For days he amused himself with 
these burrs. Sometimes he made them all 
into people. After playing with them 
until he was tired, he would pull them to 
pieces, and make a town, with houses and 
trees. 

Once he played menagerie. The animals 
looked a good deal alike; but Johnnie 
thought them very nice. At last the 
burrs were so worn out they would stick 
together no longer, and Johnnie’s mother 
threw them away. 

I wish the little boy who slipped the 
burdocks into the basket of flowers his 
mother sent to the mission rooms could 
know how much Johnnie enjoyed them.— 
Helena Maynard, in Our Little Ones. 
en 


THE HOUSE BY THE POND. 














Many years} ago, when I was a little 
girl, I lived with my Grandpa Winslow on 
a farm ‘‘away down East.” 

A little distance behind the barn, there 
was a tiny pond of water, about half sur- 
rounded by low, thick bushes. On the 
bank stood a small playhouse,—a real 
framed one, covered with clapboards anda 
shingled roof, just like grandpa’s. 

My uncles had built, it, but they, as well 
as my aunts, had outgrown it, and graud- 
ma decided that I was old enough to fall 
heir toit. How proud I was, one sunny 
afternoon, when mother tied on my new 
pink calico sunbonnet, and told me I could 
**move” as soon as I pleased. You may be 
sure that I pleased to do so that very mo- 
ment. So I took Dinah in my arms and 
started. Dinah was a great rag doll, near- 
ly as large as I was, with a very black 
face, and very woolly hair. She was as 
much of a load as I wanted to carry. 

Grandpa had whitewashed my house, 
and I think I have never seen one that 
seemed half as beautiful,—no, not even in 
Boston! I was so happy that I forgot to go 
to the house for more playthings. Mother 
came out once to bring me a lunch; then I 
sat in the sunny doorway watching the 
tiny waves that danced in the sunlight, 
and singing softly to Dinah. At last I fell 
asleep there, with my head against the 
door-frame. It was after sunset when I 
awoke, and everything looked strange in 
the twilight. 

I sprang to my feet with a cry, and heard 
a crashing in the nearest bushes. Oh, how 
Iran! I did not even stop to take my be- 
loved Dinah. I screamed as I ran, and 
grandpa met me half way, with grandma 
and mother coming as fast as they could 
behind him. 

*A bear! It’s a bear!’ I cried, before 
they could speak. 

Years have passed since then, aud I have 
often told the story to lads and lassies of 
my own, but I can seem to hear Grandpa 
Winslow’s hearty laugh now, as he put a 
hand on each shoulder, and turned me 








around to see—my own pet lamb! One as 
black as a lamb could be, that grandpa 
had given me because its namma disowned 
it for being black. 

But many of the happiest hours of my 
life were spent in that little house by the 
pond, and I do not think that I ever ran 
from a pet lamb again.—Portland Tran- 
script. 
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HUMOROUS. 


John Bannister, the comedian, was pre- 
sented to an old lady proud of ancient and 
noble blood. ‘The lady asked a wit of the 
day, who was present, *‘Who are the Ban- 
nisters? Are they a good family?” “Yes,” 
says the wit, ‘very good indeed. ‘They 
are closely connected with the stairs.” 
“Oh!” said the lady, ‘:a very ancient fami- 
ly of Ayrshire; dates back to 1450! lam 
delighted to see your friend.” 


On the collapse of the rebellion, Ex- 
Senator Wigfall fell in with a party of 
Union soldiers in Texas. Being well dis- 
guised, he entered freely into conversa- 
tion with the soldiers of the guard, in the 
course of which he asked what would they 
do with old Wigfall if they were to catch 
him. 

‘“*We would hang him, certain,” was the 
reply. 

‘Serve him right,” replied Wigfall. “If 
I were with you, I should be pulling at the 
end of the rope myself.’”-—Detroit Free 
Press. 

The Gazette, of Exeter, N. H., relates 
that a young clergyman of very boyish ap- 
pearance was engaged to supply the vacant 
pulpit of a church in a neighboring town. 
He was so small that he was concealed 
from view by the reading-desk, and an old 
lady who sat close by was much con- 
cerned to see a boy in the place of the ex- 
pected clergyman. So she arose very 
softly, stepped on tiptoe to the pulpit 
stairs, and, beckoning with her foretinger, 
whispered loudly, in coaxing accents, 
“Come down, my boy! You mustn't sit 
there! That’s the place for the minister!” 


Macready, the actor, wrote an almost 
absolutely illegible hand. One day he 
gave an order for free admission to the 
theatre to one of his friends. He, how- 
ever, could not make out a word of it; but 
all at once the idea struck him that it 
looked in its general appearance exactly 
like a doctor’s prescription; so, for the 
fun of the thing, he took it to a chemist 
and desired him to make it up. The 
chemist did not hesitate a moment. He at 
once filled a small phial from three large 
bottles, corked it up, sealed and labelled 
it after the manner of his trade, wrote a 
direction for one teaspoonful to be taken 
every two hours, handed it over the coun- 
ter, and charged three shillings; but it 
was not paid. 





DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
J tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THomas CooK, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
sia. I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E. FE. 
ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
found it the hest remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
‘only by ©. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pl LLS sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COC NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. #1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
THE KILGOUR ABDOMINAL SUPPORT, 
= For Weakness. rup- 
ture, strains or cor- 
pulency, this support 
stands without a rival, 
as a strong, adjustable 
and effective support; 
endorsed bythousands. 
ye also introduce 














of corsets, all of our 
own invention, 
keep an assoriment of 
sizes, half-made, ready 
to try on, thus enabling ladies to be fitted at short 
notice with our thoroughly made, easy fitting custom 
Corsets. This plan is very satisfactory, and an out- 
growth of our latest improvement. For particulars 
call on or address Mrs. M, A. KILGOUR, 32 Masic Hall 


my 
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Building, off Winter Street, Boston. (Formerly 25 Win- 
ter Street). 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Troned to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 





, Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 


the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

a@ Telephone number 7232. 


eight different styles | 
{ | ermore. 
We | 











LADIES, ATTENTION. 


Knight's Lining Store 


Both Foreign and Domestic. 
We make a specialty of the Gilbert 


Fast Black Linings 


(Sterling Dye), which are the only black  nings 
which are ABSOLUTELY FAST. 


Special Terms to Dressmakers. 


FAST BLACK QUILTED SKIRTS 


MADE FROM THE GILBERT LININGS. 


Knight’s Lining Store, 


41 AVON STREET, 
Running Through to 24 BEDFORD ST. 
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BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 
Kottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits ere Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 










Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim. 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


“WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W.C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D- 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nab D. Cheney. 

— Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

e. 


Rev. James Freemfn Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 


The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 


Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 


Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, Mass., or 30 cents 
per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 





MEDICAL REGISTER 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





. COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lecturen.........+sseeecee 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
ton and in advance......ccoccccccccceseses 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......eseesseeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
PI Wiassetenunnsedsde, sdeseeseacese 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass 





DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 

Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is os it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage ‘Treatments 
ee — as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Su 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., ca be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston bt. 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Cireular. 


“HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


porters, 





Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop S8t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE- 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. S8tu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apnly to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station, 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H, B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston, 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


fle FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


am MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
Worms, 























such as_ Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 


Ringworms, Herpes, 
itches 


» Sunburn, 
tch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neu la 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp 


CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS onoomive ps D gd and induces a 


RESTORES S00 orl, snd orows 
UNSURPASSED 4° iyssnne bea 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS {5 *..c2P"inat 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, Proved: bevond au 


9 question, to the sat- 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 


bi as a Toilet R . 
equisite 

CACTUS BALM, and Dressing for the 
Hair, is eminently delightful and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in ong os J Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al experience. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have u the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 

[SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman’s Journal), 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
[Continued from Second Page.) 


for a long series of meetings through the 
winter, and also had their legislative work 
planned. 

Senator Richard W. Blue, of Linn Coun- 
ty, was called upon, and said: ‘It is a 
gratification to me to look upon an assem- 
blage of people who are working, as I be- 
lieve them to be, fora just cause. I believe 
that one of the greatest questions of the 
day is how to counteract the influence of 
the vicious vote cast every year in the 
large cities. I believe the only way to do 
that is to enfranchise the women. There 
is no reason under the sun why women 
should not be entitled toa vote. At the 
last session of the legislature | did what I 
could to secure the passage of a law to 
give women the right of municipal suf- 
frage, a: d I am still in the harness, and 
will do what I can next winter to have 
such a law passed and I feel confident 
that it will be passed. I believe the good 
judgment and patriotic devotion of the 
women of Kansas would assert itself at the 
ballot-box. 1 do not believe that it will 
degrade the homes of this country to give 
the women the right to vote. Prohibition 
has been practically settled in this State; 
there are other great issues to come before 
the people, and I believe that one of those 
issues will be the woman suffrage question. 
Parties must have vital issues, and as a 
Republican, I want to see the Republican 
party take the lead in advocating this is- 
sue as it has in all other great issues. I 
believe if the women will appeal to the 
legislature and ask for their rights, they 
will triumph. Right will come out victo- 
rious in the end.” 

Senator Blue was frequently applauded. 

President Foulke complimented Senator 
Blue for his bold and outspoken remarks 
in favor of equal suffrage. He thought 
that a man in polities never lost anything 
by telling the people exactly where he 
stood on vital issues. 

Henry B. Blackwell said that he thought 
it was impossible for either of the great 
parties to ignore the suftrage question 
much longer. 

The afternoon session closed with a song 


by Professor Clark. 


——— 


EVENING SESSION. 

There was a very large attendance at 
Representative Hall. President Foulke 
occupied thechair. Rev. Louis A. Banks, 
late of Washington Territory, was the 
first speaker. After a vivid description of 
the vast extent and natural resources of 
the Territory, he said,— 

We stand here, then, to-night, to discuss 
this question from the vantage ground of 
experience. It makes no difference what 
some people who are very wise may think 
about the evils of woman suffrage, there 
are some things we know about this ques- 


tion. Experience is the great conclusive 
teacher. At the session of the legislature 


of Washington Territory for 1883. an act 
was passed placing women on an exact 
equality with men as citizens. Under the 
new order of things, a woman may vote, 
sit in the jury-box, or hold office, on ex- 
actly the same conditions as if she were a 
man. since the law was enacted we have 
had one general election, in all incorpor- 
ated towns. three municipal elections, and 
one special election on the question of lo- 
cal option. A legislature has been elected, 
held its sessions and finally adjourned; 
women have acted both as grand and petit 
jurors in all the judicial districts of the 
‘Territory at many different sessions of the 
court ; so you see we have data from which 
to judge as to the results. The first fact 
proved by experience is that women do 
vote. Before the law was enacted, the old 
objection used to meet us on every hand. 
“The women do not want to vote,” as if 
that, if true, were a valid reason. She 
ought to want to. It is my business to 
urge men to repent, and I have never sup- 
posed it a reason to cease preaching to 
them because they did not want to repent; 
they ought to want to. But our experi- 
ence has proved that women do want to 
vote, and it was universally conceded that 
in our first general territorial election fully 
as many women voted in proportion to 
numbersas men. Washington's experience 
has exploded another fallacy; it was for- 
merly urged that by giving women the 
ballot we should degrade them by dragging 
them into the dirt and filth of politics. In- 
stead of dragging our women into the dirt, 
the dirt skulked away at their coming; 
there are no drunken brawls about the 
polls now in Washington Territory. I at- 
tended every ward meeting held in my 
ward in the city of Seattle for two years, 
and found them all in the Sunday-school- 
rooms of our churches. ‘The election day 
has been transformed. ‘The wife goes to 
the polls on her husband's arm; men go to 
the ballot-box as they go to church, in their 
best clothes, and vote with uncovered 
head in the presence of their lady ac- 
quaintances. There is no profanity, no 
brawling, nor would it be permitted any 
more than at a social gathering in some 
neighboring parlor. Instead of bringing 
the filth of politics into the drawing-room, 
as was prophesied, woman suflrage has 
brought the refinement of the drawing- 
room into politics. The last legislature, 
which was elected in part by the woman’s 
ballot, and in which the women took a 
great interest because the threat had been 
made by the vicious elements of society 
that the suffrage bill should be repealed, 
was beyond all comparison the best legis- 
lature ever elected in the Territory, looked 
at from the standpoint of our modern civ- 
jlization. The bill to require teaching the 
effects of alcohol on the human mind and 
body in all grades of all schools supported 
by public money, passed both houses of 
this legislature by 1 unanimous vote. A 
local option law, giving the majority of 
voters the absolute power to deal with the 
liquor traffic in precincts and towns,passed 





the House unanimously, and the Senate by 
a three-fourths vote. Woman's influence 
as a citizen has been of equal value in the 
jury-box. Experience shows that she is 
peculiarly fitted for that duty. Woe to 
the gambler who enriches himself by the 
folly or innocence of the ignorant, and the 
rum-seller who lures boys into his back 
room! Woe to the human vultures who 
prey upon young lives, when they fall 
into the hands of « jury of mothers! I sat 
last year in the court-room of Hon. Roger 
8S. Greene, the honored chief-justice of 
Washington ‘Territory, when, referring to 
the presence of ladies on the grand jury, 
he said: *“I'welve terms of court, ladies 
and gentlemen, | have now held, in which 
women have served as grand and trial ju- 
rors, and it is certainly a fact beyond dis- 
pute that no other twelve terms so saluta- 
ry for the restraint of crime have ever 
been held in the Territory. For fifteen 
years, nearly, I have been trying, as well 
as I knew how, to do what a judge ought, 
but have never until the last six months 
felt underneath and around me, in that de- 
gree that every judge has a right to feel it, 
the upbuoving and advancing might of the 
people.” He added: “It is refreshing, it 
is exceedingly refreshing.” I would that 
such a refreshing shower might be poured 
on the court-rooms ofall of our large 
cities. The woman suffrage law has grown 
constantly in popularity, except with the 
criminal classes, and those whose business 
it is to make criminals. The change in 
feeling among all good people is marvel- 
lous; nothing educates for woman suffrage 
so rapidly as the actual experience of its 
results. 

‘The speaker then related several inter- 
esting instances, showing the change in 
sentiment since the passage of the law. 

He continued: [ saw it argued in an 
Eastern paper the other day that suffrage 
would only strengthen the power of the 
liquor interest. for, says this Solomon, 
Sally Guzzle will vote just as John Guzzle 
does. But experience has shown that 
when Sally Guzzle sees within her reach a 
lever that will crush the power that has 
ruined her husband and broken her heart, 
and threatens to ruin her little boys, she is 
not slow to move that lever with all the 
power of her free ballot, and who has a bet- 
ter right to vote than the mother of drunk- 
en worthless, John Guzzle’s little boys? I 
should like to know who it is that with 
pain and sorrow brings children into life, 
and when they are little, doing nothing, 
and requiting nothing, who it is watches 
over them by day and by night, and when 
they are sick, who is it gives her nights 
to watching and her days to anxious soli- 
tude, but the mother? And when they go 
wrong and are in disgrace, and even the 
father’s heart gets hard, whose tenderness 
is it that, like the tenderness of God, clings 
the closer in extremity, but the mother’s? 
And when they die, the father sorrows in- 
deed, but the rush and din of the world’s 
business after « time drown the sorrow 
in his heart; but the mother never ceases 
to hear the funeral bell till her dying day. 
And after a mother has given her children 
to the world, has watched over them in 
sickness and in health, has given her very 
body to feed, and her mind and soul to 
comfort and strengthen them, she has a 
right to touch all the influences that shall 
touch them. If anybody has a right to 
say how many grog-shops shall be on 
the block where her children are reared, 
how many gambling-hells shall be there, 
whether the schools shall be open three 
months or ten, it is the mother. Not to 
allow her that right in this enlightened 
age and boasted land of liberty is an out- 
rage before God, and the hour hastens 
when it will be considered an equal out- 
rage before men. In conclusion, I want 
to say a word of encouragement to the 
earnest workers for equal liberty. We are 
so fortunate as to live in an age when 
great deeds are accomplished rapidly. We 
live a thousand years in one. ‘Think of 
what the last generation has wrought! I 
am full of hope that I shall live to see the 
hour when every American citizen, with- 
out regard to sex, shall have equal power 
at the ballot-box. And you who have not 
hitherto been woman suflragists, why not 
espouse this cause now, when it is in the 
full flush of its heroic struggle? No mat- 
ter what your opinion has been in the past, 
vou know that this cause is just. When 
John Adams went courting Abigail Smith, 
her proud father, Dr. Smith, said to her, 
“Who is this young Adams? Where did he 
come from?” Abigail answered, ‘*I do 
not know where he came from, and I don’t 
eare, but I know where he is going, and I 
am going with him.” Ladies and gentle- 
men, you know where we are going; we 
invite your company for the journey. 

Mrs. Mary E. Haggart, of Indiana, was 
then introduced. Mrs. Haggart is one of 
the most eloquent advocates of the woman 
suffrage movement, and her argument for 
equal rights was listened to very atten- 
tively. She said the viflous element of 
society held the balance of power; the 
right to use the ballot, like the right to 
own land, is a natural right, equally in- 
herent in men and women, and is not to be 
eliminated by any conditions. There is no 


just and logical reason why suftrage is 


withheld from one-half of the male citi- 
zens by the government; those who are 
already trusted with the most sacred obli- 
gations of life can certainly be trusted 
with the ballot. 

After another song by Prof. Clark, the 
meeting adjourned. 

[ To be continued next week.} 


+ 


Woman’s Exchanges are successful aids 
to woman’s work wherever they are estab- 
lished. In Minneapolis the first year of 
the Industrial Exchange has just closed 
with a fair promise for the future. Dur- 
ing the year, 377 ladies have placed arti- 
cles of their own handiwork on sale, and 
have been paid nearly twenty thousand 
dollars. The New Orleans Woman’s Club, 
established on the same plan, has recently 
moved into a large, handsome house, which 
fills every requirement of the club. 











A NEW DEPARTURE IN DRESS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Ocr. 25, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

To-day I have sent you a series of photo. 
graphs showing street, house, reception, 
and carriage costumes, thinking you may 
be glad to see the results evolved from 
careful consideration of what constitutes 
perfect dress for women. 

These dresses are each and all made 
with supreme regard for the essentials of 
health, freedom, and good taste; and in 
no case has there been the slightest conces- 
sion to prevailing fashion when it would 
interfere with correct outlines and natural 
ideals. You will please observe that, in 
each instance, dresses for out-of-door wear 
reach little below the top of the boot, so 
that a woman can walk the streets in rain 
or shine without carrying her dress in her 
hand. She has perfect freedom in going 
up stairs, as the dress is sufficiently short 
to admit of climbing steps, hills, etc., get- 
ting in and out of conveyances, and all 
necessary movements, without holding it 
up; and in sitting, it searcely touches the 
floor, thus saving the bottom from soiling. 
‘These dresses are in every case worn over 
what, for want of a better word, we will 
call trowsers, the latter reaching the boot 
tops, fulfilling all the requirements of 
warmth and clothing for the legs, without 
obtruding upon the popular eye and prej- 
udice, though why a dress that fits 
woman's two legs, clothing thereby her 
natural feminine structure, should ever 
have come to be regarded as unfeminine, 
is a puzzling question to the philosopher. 
These trowsers are made upon a yoke 
without bands, and are in turn worn over 
a combination suit of cotton or linen, a 
garment in one piece, legs and waist, and 
this again is worn over silk, gauze, or flan- 
nel combinations, according to the necessi- 
ty for warmth and the taste and purse of 
the wearer. 

In every case the petticoats are discard- 
ed for the perfect-fitting leg-clothing; 
corsets, bones, steels, and bustles are rele- 
gated to barbarism as unworthy intelli- 
gence and nineteenth-century enlighten- 
ment. All dresses are made in one piece, 
that is best described by its foundation, 
which is a simple princess dress, and no 
drapery or looping is admitted that di- 
vorces the upper and lower halves of the 
body at the waist line, as the predominant 
idea is the grace and freedom in continuity 
of lines. . " 

The dress waist is fitted exactly to the 
shape of the body without pressure, in all 
cases where the smooth waist is desirable, 
though many costumes demand the loose 
waist, and nothing could be prettier than 
the Josephine or First Empire waist, with 
the soft folds over the bust. This waist, 
and even the simple blouse, if well cut, 
are especially pretty for soft materials for 
summer and house wear. Then what 
could be more exquisite and graceful than 
well-considered flowing lines in waist and 
drapery of the Greek style? Surely, this 
last for occasions of leisure and pictur- 
esqueness is perfect. 

I would that space permitted me to en- 
large upon all that is secured to women 
by correct dress, yet it may be said that 
we have the whole thing in a nut-shell 
when we once admit the correct basis, viz. : 
freedom from pressure, weight, and de- 
formity; all clothing evenly distributed 
over the body, and with due consideration 
for the natural shape of woman, and with 
neither petticoats, bands, ligatures, bones, 
steels, corsets, bustles, nor great weight 
employed in the clothing of women and 
children. In this way we secure health, 
and the most obtuse individual can appre- 
ciate the blessings of health. Moreover, 
upon this correct idea of perfect freedom 
some most graceful -and pleasing effects 
are possible. 

During the week past, I have held what 
has been practically a continuous dress-re- 
ception. Large numbers of our society 
women have called upon me and signified 
their delight with the ease as well as 
beauty and grace possible in this style of 
clothing, and already several ultra-fash- 
ionables are pledged to go immediately 
into the most thorough change. The fact 
that social leaders, recognized as models 
of style, and copied widely in dress, have 
admitted the true principles, and enthusias- 
tically begun the change in their own cos- 
tumes, encourages me very much. For, 
after all, it must be admitted that society 
queens wield a most despotic sceptre, and 
what the leaders do, the masses will copy, 
either correctly or in caricature, but some- 
how! And Iam sorry to say that the hard- 
working women of the land, shop-girls, 
sewing-women, and servants, no less than 
teachers and clerks and even housewives, 
dare not, except in individual cases, brave 
public opinion to the extent of a radical 
reform indress. That must come evident- 
ly from those who least enjoy the benefit 
of the change; for a lady of leisure in hey 
carriage or drawing-room, entirely at ease 
and reposeful, cannot possibly realize the 
wear and tear of unhealthful dress as does 
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JOURNAL. 
Patented. Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned.. $2 25 | 
“ Whole “ “ Soft... o 398 
Misses’ os 6 = Boned. .cccccccce cooe 27 
bad a 6 6 BOR cocccocccccccoses 150 | 
Children’s and Infantas’....... eecccccccccccces 75 


Address the Manufacturers. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTs, 
THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have scquir, 


the meritorious plan of their construction, ay the 
have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waisteo made for Ladies and Misses, boneq 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants. 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow, 


given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 


of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tak Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also 
and state age of child. . 
Send for Circulars. 


One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


the woman who labors for her 
Nevertheless, these very 
women furnish the models of style for the 
other class, I must bless the lucky stars | 
that make them the first to inquire into, 
embrace, and adopt common sense in 
dress. 


| 
living. | 


since society | 


And now comes the rub! the dressmak- | ~ 


ers to execute our sensible orders; and | 
strangely enough, the first ultra-fashiona- 
ble dressmaker in this city to agree to | 
make dresses upon the new and improved 
modelsisa man! Said one of my fashion- | 
able converts yesterday : 

‘*When I asked madame to make these 
dresses, she replied, ‘No, I will not en- 
courage such nonsense and crankiness. I 
shall refuse to fit dresses to any woman | 
over trousers and without corsets.’ ” 

“Very well,” said her customer, ‘tyou 
will presently sit with idle hands, for 
this reform will soon sweep the country | 
like a cyclone. It is healthful, graceful, | 
sensible, and women will accept it in spite | 
of opposition. Women are beginning to 
think, and we shall refuse to remain in 
bondage to fashions that ruin health and 
peace of mind, when something infinitely 
prettier and entirely healthful is offered.” 

And verily I believe that she spoke the 
truth. ‘The freedom is too tempting to be | 
resisted, and the only reason why all pre- | 
vious efforts at reforming women's dress 
have proved signal failures was that no 
one of the schemes paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the very important item of grace- 
fulness and beauty. Moreover, many re- 
forms have been in the nature of too start- 
ling and apparent innovations to catch the 
eye, and as a consequence have antagon- 
ized instead of winning popular favor, | 
Ever since I first began to study this ques- 
tion, my thought has been to lead so gently 
that the eye would scarcely catch the de- 
tails of the change at the first glance. 
Here I shall pause until the women them- | 
selves ask, **‘What next? We are now 
ready for the whole truth.” 

Meantime I admit the difficulty with the | 
dressmakers to be a stumbling-block, but 
Ihave abandoned my old dressmaker of | 
the fashionable kind, and with the aid of 
my maid, who is a good sewer, and my 
own careful study of artistic models, of 
first physiological principles, and correct | 
outlines, | am able to construct **no end” | 
of pretty dresses which the ladies exclaim | 
over. I was delighted the other day when | 
two such eminently critical women as | 
Madam Mindeleff, the Russian artist, and | 
Miss Kate Field, pronounced in favor. 

Said Mrs. Mindeleff: “It is perfect. 
Nothing in the nature of any previous 
dress reform has covered the ground. And 
it is so simple that the only wonder is that 
women have not always dressed that way ; 
it must earry all women sooner or later.” 

Said Kate Field: “I take exception to | 


calling that garment ‘pants’ ’’—the sub- 
stitute for petticoats, she meant. ‘I don’t 
like the word any better than I like! 


‘gents.’ ‘That was all the fault she found 
with it, and she even went so far as to put 
on one of my prettiest costumes for the 
benefit of contrast between a very fash- 
ionable imported suit she wore, and the 
street costume of this style. Whenall the | 
ladies exclaimed, ‘*Miss Field, you look a | 
thousand times better!” she did not offer a | 
dissenting word. Having substituted the 
name trousers for ‘tpants,’’ I shall take the 
liberty of saying that Miss Field endorses | 
the whole thing. 

But if I were to give half the names of | 
well-known society women who have done | 
the same openly, the list would crowd the 
JOURNAL’S space, so I desist. But mean- | 
time the world is wide, and many workers | 
are wanted in the fields of truth. 


| 


ANNIE JENNESS MILLER. | 

[A set of beautiful photographs, repre- | 
senting the costumes, can be seen at this 

office.—Eps. WOMAN’S JOURNAL. } 





| 


Miss M. F. Fisx’s gloves always give the 
pleasantest satisfaction. | 


—_-@-~9-o-—— 





| 

WE call attention to the advertisement of Ex- | 
perienced Seamstress. We know the lady is all | 
she promises. 





Tue combination, proportion, and process in 
preparing Hood’s Sarsaparilla are peculiar to 
this medicine, and unknown to others. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, Noy 
8, 3.30 P. M., Miss Alice Stone Blackwell will read ¢ 
paper on ‘Women as Portrayed in Novels.” 





Women’s Educational and Ind ustrial Union 
74 Boylston Street, Sunday, Nov. 7, at 3 P. M. Mrs, 
Kate Gannett Wells will give a ‘Talk about Sunday 
Schools.” 





An Experienced Seamstress would like work 
by the day, or will take work home. Dresses fin. 
ished, and all kinds of sewing satisfactorily done, 
References given. Mrs. 8. E. ALBEE, 38 Mystic 
Street, Charlestown. 





Pure Teas.—All grades of pure Teas supplied at 
short notice at moderate prices. Good Formosa 
at 60c. # th, Amoy, 50c. # th, English Breakfast, 60c, 
and 50c., Japan Tea, 55c., Young Hyson, 55¢. Send 
postal and your order will be promptly attended to, 
Call or address ELLEN M. BRENNAN, 27 W. 
Athens 8t., 80. Boston. 

A Supper of friends of Free Religion and Reform 
will be Bod in the Meionaon, Nov. 18, at 6.30 P. M. 


| Speaking at 8 P. M., by Prof. ‘Thomas Davidson, Col, 


T. W. Higginson, Rev. William C. Gannett, George 
W. Stevens, of Cambridge, Mrs. Sara A. Underwood, 
and others. Mr. Wiiltam J. Potter will preside Re. 
served seats, with supper, $1, for aale at Ditson’s, 
451 Washington Street. Admission to gallery, 50 ets, 


| All interested are invited cordially. 


F. M. Ho_uann, Sec’y F. R. A. 





CHOICE DISPLAY of FASHIONABLE 
4 MILLINERY can always be found at the 
yleasant parlors of Misses Stinson and Lewis, 99 
Joylston Street. 





. ry VENING MEDICAL HOURS FOR BUSI- 

‘4 NESS WOMEN.—A Medical Office for self- 
supporting women has been opened In the building of 
the Industrial and Educational Union, 74 Boylston St, 
Women physicians of thorough education, both allo- 
pathic and homceopathic are in attendence. 

Hours: Monday, Thursday and Saturday evenings, 
from 7.30 to 9.30 o’clock. Fee, 50 cents. 








“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gaina 


collegiate or musical education, Send for one—FREE. 
NEW STySIO BUILDING, 





COWLE 5 Dartmouth Sie 
ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY. 
Fourth year begins Oct. 1. Drawing, Painting. 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life. Life 
Studies a specialty, Classes day and evening. 


| Saturday Class for Teachers. Circulars at Art Stores. 


Terms moderate. Apply to or address as above. 
FRANK M, COWLES, Manager, 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Ubser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time 
for other things), to select such branches as are 
best fitted for their strength and needs, and to 
pursue them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 


| tivated and experienced woman. 


Their study room is but one flight from the 
street, and has windows to the east and south, 
giving sunshine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 

House open daily from 9 to 3, No. 259 Boylston 
St., opposite the Art Museum. 





~The Swiss Cleansing Process, 


| For cleansing Carpets, on or off the floor; Carpets 


Steam Beaten, Furniture Retiovated and Restored to 
its original color; Feather Beds and Mattersses made 
over and disinfected; moths and moth germs de- 
stroyed; ladies’ and gents’ garments, kid gloves, 
blankets and rugs cleansed as good as new. 

F. 8. BROWN & ©0., 544 Park St. 


L. F. CARDNER, 





Embroidery and Stamping 


Art Embroidery Taught, Material Furnished and 
Work Commenced. 
Orders executed at short notice. 
578 TREMONT STREET, 


Near Union Park. formerly under Clarendon Hotel. 


——— 


LADIE 


Can now have their Hats made into the Latest Fall 
Styles at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, 








| near Temple Place, or at STORER’S Bleachery, 673 


Washington Street, head of Beach Street. 








| “GREATAMERICAN 











st Inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 
Teas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 
or Webster's Dictionary. For full particulars addre*s 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TE. O.. 6 
P. O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New ¥ ork. 


ComPA NY 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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